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HOW AMERICA REALLY FEELS TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


(New York Journal: July 8th, 1901. 
To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century, 


Dear Sir:—I have observed in Eng- 
lish publications so many dissertations 
upon American sentiment towards 
England as to make it appear that the 
matter is of some interest to the Eng- 
lish people, but I have seen nothing on 
this subject from the point of view of 
the American masses. The opinions 
expressed have all been those of in- 
dividuals or of little coteries in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington. 

It seems as if it might be worth while 
to let Englishmen know how the Amer- 
ican people in general feel. It has been 
my business for sixteen years to keep 
in touch with popular sentiment in this 
country. I have been engaged for that 
length of time in newspaper work in 
San Francisco, New York and Wash- 
ington—principally in “yellow journal- 
ism,” which, however superior people 
may dislike it, is the kind that reaches 
the masses. For several years I have 
been the chief editorial writer of the 
“New York Journal.” 

I do not profess to be an expert in 
matters of British policy, but I do 
know how the average American feels, 
and believing that an account of that 
feeling might be interesting and useful 
in England, I send you the enclosed 
article. 

Very truly yours, 
Samuel E. Moffet.] 





For those who would like to see a 
cordial understanding develop between 
the two branches of the English-speak- 
ing race, it is painful to read most of 
the literature from which the English 
people have to form their ideas of 
American sentiment. The so-called 
American writers in English reviews 
are mostly denationalized persons, 
whose only aim is to show how supe- 
rior they are to the mass of their coun- 
trymen. The American correspondents 
of English newspapers, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have always been completely 
out of touch with American opinion, 
and have generally exerted themselves, 
as if of set malevolent purpose, to mis- 
represent that opinion, and rouse re- 
sentments where none are called for. 
Perhaps a better understanding may be 
prompted by a little plain truth. 

First let us consider the Boer War. 
The general feeling in England is that 
gratitude for British sympathy shown 
to the United States in the war with 
Spain for the liberation of Cuba should 
have made Americans enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the British attempt to de- 
stroy the independence of the South 
African Republics. Some Englishmen 
believe that this has actually happened 
and that all that is best in America is 
following the progress of the British 
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arms with breathless sympathy. 
Others, reading of Boer meetings and 
resolutions in Congress, and perhaps 
catching a glimpse of American news- 
papers published west or south of New 
York, jump to the conclusion that 
Americans are a churlish, ungrateful 
lot, from whom no response to friendly 
advances is to be expected. 

As a matter of fact, the effect of Eng- 
land’s recent friendliness to America 
upon America’s opinion of the enter- 
prise in which England is now en- 
gaged is, briefly, this: 

Four years ago America’s attitude 
would have been one of sympathy for 
the Boers, intensified by hostility to- 
wards England. Now it is one of sym- 
pathy for the Boers, checked by friend- 
ship for England. 

At the close of the Spanish War it 
seemed as if the old anti-British spirit 
in the United States had become ex- 
tinct. If England had become involved 
in a war with any Power of Europe, or, 
still better, with a combination of Pow- 
ers, American sympathy would have 
poured out in a resistless flood. The 
stronger the league of England’s ene- 
nies, the higher would have arisen the 
tide of American goodwill, and, in case 
of need, sympathy would have been 
translated into action. 

Unfortunately, the new American re- 
gard for England—something, let it be 
remembered, for which there was 
neither precedent nor preparation in all 
the century and a quarter of our na- 
tional existence—was subjected at the 
very outset to a strain that would have 
tested severely a friendship rooted in 
the habits of generations. Great Brit- 
ain could have engaged in no enterprise 
so Well adapted to chill American sym- 
pathy as her attempt to extinguish the 
independence of the little South Afri- 
ean Republics. Americans do not feel 
altogether easy in their consciences 


about their own position in the Philip- 
pines; 


but they found themselves 
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charged there with the responsibility 
for the maintenance of order in a 
country that had never had an inde- 
pendent Government, among a variety 
of races in all stages of civilization 
and barbarism, and they were vehe- 
mently assured by their European 
friends, especially in England, that if 
they shirked that responsibility they 
would be committing a crime against 
humanity. But they have never re- 
garded the enterprise with enthusiasm, 
nor cherished vindictive feelings 
against the Filipinos fighting for their 
independence. 

The South African Republic has been 
substantially, and the Orange Free 
State fully, independent for decades. 
They have had the sort of government 
their people want, and Americans can- 
not see that the desires of a horde of 
nomadic gold-hunters afford any just 
reason for interfering with them. If it 
be said that the Boers have no right to 
monopolize their territory, and prevent 
its proper development, the instinctive 
answer is, that the Boers have a right 
to think of their posterity. All nations 
desire to expand. The Boers have no 
room for expansion outside of their 
own borders, but they have room in- 
side. The area of the Transvaal Re- 
public might possibly support 5,000,000 
people. The Republic could never have 
hoped to become a great Power, but it 
might have looked forward to being in 
time another prosperous and contented 
Holland. That it should have objected 
to having its prospects trampled down 
by a mob of cosmopolitan fortune- 
seekers was neither unnafural nor rep- 
rehensible. 

As to the argument that England’s 
interference was justified because the 
Boer States were ruled by a corrupt 
oligarchy, it proves too much to pass 
muster in America. We know some- 
thing of corrupt oligarchies ourselves. 
If the Government of Kruger was as 
black as its bitterest enemies ever 
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painted it, it was no worse than the 
city government of New York, and in- 
finitely better than the city government 
of Philadelphia and the state govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. If England had 
a right to subjugate the Boer Repub- 
lics in the name of honesty, she has an 
equal right to assume the administra- 
tion of New York to save the people 
from Tammany, and of Pennsylvania 
to rescue them from the Republican 
machine. 

Internal corruption is a country’s 
own affair, and its people must deal 
with it for themselves. Every nation 
has experienced it at one time or anoth- 
er. If the Boers deserve to lose their 
independence now because some of 
their rulers have been dishonest, then 
England deserved to lose hers in the 
time of Walpole and Newcastle. 

The apologists for the Boer War have 
often appealed to American analogies, 
usually with lack of knowledge, and 
therefore with unfortunate effect upon 
the people to whom the appeals have 
been addressed. For instance, one Eng- 
lish writer has said: “Let me ask my 
American reader what he supposes 
would happen to Mexico if that Re- 
public possessed rich gold fields, a sys- 
tem of government like Mr. Kruger’s, 
and a numerically dominant body of 
American Outlanders whose capital 
and industry had made the wealth of 
the country.” 

Any American familiar with the his- 
tory of his own country can answer 
that very simply. The American Out- 
landers in Mexico under such condi- 
tions would take care of themselves. 
They would neither expect nor receive 
assistance from the United States. 
They would take possession of the 


Government of Mexico by their own 
force and at their own risk; and when 
they had their Government peacefully 
established, they would probably apply 
for annexation to the United States, 
which might or might not grant the 
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application. Precisely this procedure 
was followed in Texas. The Texans 
formed a Republic of their own, de- 
feated the Mexicans with their owp 
arms, secured the recognition of their 
independence by England, France and 
Belgium, as well as by the United 
States, and finally, after they had 
maintained their Government for nine 
years, had kept their territory absolute- 
ly clear of Mexican soldiers for that 
length of time, and had made repeated 
overtures for annexation, their applica- 
tien was granted. 

If any numerically dominant body of 
American Outlanders in any country 
should beg for the protection of the 
United States against a minority of na- 
tives, the comic papers would propose 
to send them a nurse. Oppressed ma- 
jorities unable or afraid to take care 
of themselves get very little sympathy 
from us. 

The thoroughgoing Imperialists do 
not seem to realize how very dangerous 
their arguments for a raid upon the 
South African Republics are when ad- 
dressed to Americans. If the principles 
so advanced were generally adopted in 
international relations, there would be 
no moral restraint in the way of the 
conquest of Canada by the United 
States. There are rich gold fields in 
the Klondike. There is a numerically 
dominant body of American Outlanders 
there. If digging out gold and sending 
it away can be called making the 
wealth of the country, then their capi- 
tal and industry have made the wealth 
of that country. The system of gov- 
ernment is not exactly like Mr. Kru- 
ger’s, but the Outlanders in the Klon- 
dike consider it very oppressive. Shall 
we demand for the Americans at Daw- 
son the right to vote without renounc- 
ing their allegiance to the United 
States, and threaten to invade the 
country if our terms be not granted to 
the letter? 

Englishmen should not delude them- 
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selves with the belief that their South 
African enterprise has any support 
from the moral sense of the world. In 
that undertaking England stands as 
completely isolated as France stood in 
the persecution of Dreyfus. Ameri- 
cans cannot feel that gratitude requires 
them to repress their consciences in 
this matter. They cannot feel that 
England’s sympathy with them when 
they were right compels them to sym- 
pathize with her when she is wrong. 
And this attitude does not imply any 
ill-feeling towards England. It is true 
that the long agony of the Boers has 
blown into flame all the embers of anti- 
English sentiment that seemed on the 
point of extinction three years ago. But 
those who feel most keenly England’s 
desertion of the cause of human free- 
dom are her truest friends. It is not 
with hatred or with exultation that 
they see her sapping her prestige and 
throwing away her moral influence in 
an unholy and disastrous enterprise, 
but with the sincerest regret. They 
would like to see her strong, prosper- 
ous and admired, as she was in the 
climax of her national glory—the Jubi- 
lee year, when loyal Cape Colony vol- 
untarily offered a battleship to the 
British Navy. 

It is only the enemies of England 
that have reason to be satisfied with 
her present position, and they are en- 
joying that satisfaction to the full. 

As disillusionizing to Americans as 
the war itself has been the spirit in 
which it has been carried on. If an 
Empire with nearly one-third of the 
population of the globe really found it 
necessary to contend in arms with two 
little States containing, all told, as 
many inhabitants as a_ second-rate 
English town, one would think that it 
would go about the matter as quietly 
as possible. It would not work itself 


up into a fever of martial enthusiasm 
over what ought to be merely a dis- 
tasteful little piece of police duty. If 
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it really found difficulty in subduing its 
tiny antagonists, it would not admit 
the fact. It would not ask the world 
to admire the valor of the elephant 
contending with the mouse; although 
it might feel a little generous thrill of 
admiration for the courage of the 
mouse defying the elephant. But this 
inglorious little war has roused the 
British people to transports of excite- 
ment that could not have been exceed- 
ed if combined Europe had been threat- 
ening their island with invasion. They 
have taken Mr. Kruger as seriously as 
their fathers took Napoleon. They have 
welcomed their returning troops with 
delirious orgies that have given a new 
word to the language. They have dis- 
played a bitterness toward their indom- 
itable enemies, whose homes they have 
destroyed, that the French hardly ex- 
hibited towards the invading Prus- 
sians. They have allowed mobs to 
break up peace meetings with the con- 
hivance of the Government. 

All these things have had a chilling 
effect on the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
fraternity in America. We have passed 
the stage at which we condemn a thing 
because it is English, or defend it be- 
cause it is American. We are learning 
now to treat each affair upon its own 
merits. We fully realize all the blun- 
ders of which our own Government 
has been guilty in the Philippines, in 
Cuba and in Porto Rico; and if there 
have been any things worse than blun- 
ders, we have not hesitated frankly to 
condemn them. But we have not seen 
at home the ugly spectacles that have 
been developed in England by the 
South African war, which, bad in its 
inception, seems to have had the fac- 
ulty of bringing out all that is most 
forbidding in human nature. Spain 
was a nation of eighteen million people, 
with an army on paper forty times as 
large as our own, with a navy be- 
lieved by many European experts to be 
stronger than ours, and with two hun- 
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dred thousand men under arms in 
Cuba; yet we never became wildly ex- 
cited over the war with Spain. We 
never had a Mafeking night; we never 
had any personal animosity toward the 
Spanish people; and when Cervera and 
his men came to us as prisoners, we 
welcomed them as long-lost brothers. 

The Philippines have about ten mil- 
lion people, and their conquest has 
been illuminated by many deeds of epic 
heroism; but we have always felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of that enterprise. We 
tried to dismiss it from our minds after 
the first few battles, and we never 
sang about our “Absent-Minded Beg- 
gars” in Luzon. Certainly there has 
never been among us the slightest 
trace of that vindictive feeling towards 
the Filipinos which has been so pain- 
fully in evidence in England against 
the Boers. Our most ardent Imperial- 
ists have merely regretted that the Fil- 
ipinos should have misunderstood and 
resisted our efforts for their good, and 
insurgent emissaries have freely trav- 
elled, written and agitated in the Unit- 
ed States throughout the period of hos- 
tilities. It would have been impossible 
at any time to raise a mob in any 
American city to break up a meeting 
of Filipino sympathizers; and if such 
a mob had been raised, the police would 
have disposed of it in short order. 

So much for matters of sentiment. 
But there have been other things in the 
way of the Anglo-American entente— 
things coming nearer home. It is a 
strange fatuity that leads English 
thinkers to saddle upon American 
school histories and the “Irish vote” 
the responsibility for such anti-Eng- 
lish feeling as may have been persist- 
ing in the United States. There is noth- 
ing in American school histories to 
keep alive hostility to England. Nor 
does the “Irish vote” have any direct 
influence in that direction, although it 
may have a certain indirect influence, 
through its relation to the manner in 
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which facts and arguments are pre- 
sented to the American people by the 
press and by politicians. The fact that 
England is the hereditary enemy, with 
whom our most important foreign wars 
have been waged, may have some little 
weight. The bitterly contemptuous 
treatment of American affairs that was 
formerly fashionable in Great Britain 
—especially during our civil war— 
might count for something if Ameri- 
cans read the old files of “Punch” and 
the “Times;” but most of them do not. 

All these things, however important 
they may have been at one time or an- 
other, are trivial in the year 1901. The 
real situation is simple, and it is most 
important that Englishmen should un- 
derstand it, whether they desire to pre- 
serve friendly relations with the Unit- 
ed States or not. It is important in 
either case, because its understanding 
will enable friendship to be preserved 
if it is desired; and, in the other alter- 
native, it will enable England to adopt 
a definite and dignified policy of hos- 
tility, instead of blundering into a suc- 
cession of unintended collisions, with 
annoying consequences. The thing to 
understand, then, is this:—The relations 
between England and the United 
States do not depend upon ancient his- 
tory, nor upon the “Irish vote,” nor up- 
on sentimental considerations of any 
kind, but upon the present policies of 
the two nations. If Engfand’s policy 
to-day be consistent, or can be made 
consistent, with that of the United 
States, then the two continents can go 
on harmoniously together, and the 
ties of a common language, a com- 
mon possession of Shakespeare, and 
al! the rest of the _ pleasant 
things customarily enumerated by 
American ambassadors at London din- 
ners, can perform unchecked their 
work of bringing together the “hands 
across the sea.” But if the English 
people do not feel that the American 
national policy is consistent with 
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their own aspirations, then no in- 
ternational compliments will be of 
any avail in preserving a good under- 
standing between the two nations. 

The American policy is simple. It is 
based upon the fact that the United 
States is, and intends to remain, the 
paramount Power of the Western 
Hemisphere. This determination is in- 
grained in the fibre of the American 
people. It has been growing in inten- 
sity for three generations, and it has 
now passed all possibilities of altera- 
tion. For other Powers the only ques- 
tion is whether they will accept it or 
collide with it. 

If this fundamental principle be once 
accepted, no country will have any 
trouble in maintaining harmonious re- 
lations with the United States. The 
American people take very little inter- 
est in affairs outside of their own hemi- 
sphere. They have found themselves 
accidentally involved, to some extent, 
in Asia, but they do not enjoy the ex- 
perience. They are perfectly willing 
to give England a free hand in South 
Africa, although, sentimentally, they 
deeply deplore her course. They are 
not inclined to be exigent in looking 
after the interests of American citi- 
zens abroad. They have no desire to in- 
terfere with the tariff arrangements of 
other countries, however hardly they 
may press upon their commerce. In 
diplomatic conferences affecting mat- 
ters outside their own sphere of in- 
fluence they will usually be found easy- 
going, but in discussions with Euro- 
pean Powers on matters affecting the 
American continent they are as hard 
as Krupp armor-plate. They would 
give up all China more willingly than a 
single inch of Alaska. 

Here is the root of all serious diffi- 
culties between England and the Unit- 
ed States. The British Empire is 


spread all over the world. Naturally 
the British people regard their interests 
in one quarter as of equal importance 
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with their interests in another. It is 
hard for them to comprehend the posi- 
tion of a people whose policy is so in- 
tensely concentrated that they will not 
tolerate in one region what they pass 
by with indifference elsewhere. Most 
of the Anglo-American disputes have 
arisen from the fact that on one side 
American questions have been treated 
as of equal interest to England and 
the United States, while on the other 
the United States has claimed an ex- 
ceptional position in their settlement. 
Fifty years ago England and France 
tried to induce the United States to en- 
ter into an agreement binding all the 
contracting Powers to keep their hands 
off Cuba. The United States declined, 
on the ground, among others, that the 
proposed convention assumed that the 
“United States had no other or greater 
interest in the question than England 
or France,” while the President con- 
sidered “the condition of Cuba as main- 
ly an American question, and to a lim- 
ited extent only a European ques- 
tion.” This doctrine was emphatically 
challenged by the British Government, 
which responded: “But if it is intend- 
ed on the part of the United States to 
maintain that Great Britain and 
France have no interest in the mainte- 
nance of the present status quo in Cuba, 
and that the United States have alone 
a right to a voice in that matter, Her 
Majesty’s Government at once refuses 
to admit such a claim.” This academ- 
ic denial of the American hegemony 
has been repeated from time to time 
down to Lord Lansdowne’s note reject- 
ing the Senate amendments to the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. On each oc- 
casion the reflex effect of the denial in 
the United States has been misinter- 
preted in England as an outburst of 
anti-British feeling. 

The truth is that while incidents of 
this kind have given to such anti-Brit- 
ish feeling as exists a chance to display 
itself, and have increased it to some 
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extent by making England appear in 
the light of a persistent obstructor of 
American aspirations, they have not in 
themselves sprung from anti-British 
sentiment, or anti-anything else. They 
have simply afforded an occasion for 
renewed expressions of the unchange- 
able American policy, regardless of 
anything that might happen to be in 
the way. It is unfortunate for the 
good relations between the two great 
English-speaking Powers that the ob- 
struction on the track of the American 
express has almost always been an 
English one. Other Powers have us- 
ually been satisfied with a single ex- 
perience. France tried a generation ago 
to set up an empire in Mexico. There 
has been no trouble in that quarter 
since. Some people think that Ger- 
many has an eye on part of Brazil. If 
so, it will soon become evident that the 
American policy in Mexico, in Venezue- 
la and in Alaska has not been based 
upon anti-English feeling. 

England has suffered in her relations 
with America, as many English critics 
say she has in her relations with Rus- 
sia, by not having a definite policy of 
her own. She has refused frankly to 
admit the American theory about the 
Western Hemisphere, and at the same 
time she has been unwilling to carry 
her refusal to its logical conclusion. 
The result is that in each separate in- 
cident she has first irritated the Amer- 
ican people by opposing their claims, 
and then has submitted to the humilia- 
tion of yielding because that particular 
incident has not seemed to her worth 
fighting about; while to the Americans 
it has not been an _ incident, but 
a part of a policy, for which, if neces- 
sary, they would withstand the com- 
bined world. 

The failure of the English Govern- 
ment and people to look ahead makes 
their relations with the United States 
a series of annoying surprises. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message, 
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for instance, is commonly spoken of in 
England as a “bolt from the blue.” 
Even those Englishmen who are most 
kindly in their feelings towards Ameri- 
ca believe that it was an unprovoked 
and unexpected affront to England, and 
that its enthusiastic reception by the 
American people indicated a furious 
hostility tewards the mother-land. The 
truth is that the Cleveland Message 
was the logical, inevitable outcome of 
twenty years of negotiation and of 
steadily intensifying national senti- 
ment. Hostility to England had no 
part in it. If France or Germany had 
chosen to challenge the unchangeable 
American policy as England did, the 
issue would have come to a head much 
sooner. As it was, the fact that the 
time for a final understanding was at 
hand was foreshadowed for months be- 
fore the crisis arrived. When the Brit- 
ish forces occupied Corinto, in Nicara- 
gua, the spokesman of the Cleveland 
Administration quieted the popular ex- 
citement by intimating that the Presi- 
dent was refraining from intervention 
in that quarter in order to be able to 
speak with more weight in the case of 
Venezuela. English writers in Amer- 
ica in the autumn of 1895 described 
the growing tension of American feel- 
ing, and warned their Government that 
unless it changed its course there 
would be a collision. Yet when the 
Venezuelan Message came out one 
would have thought, to read the com- 
ments in the London papers, that the 
subject had never been mentioned be- 
fore. The most charitable of them as- 
cribed it to the necessity of “twisting 
the tail of the British lion” for elec- 
tioneering purposes. 

There has been a precisely similar 
experience in the matter of the Nicara- 
gua Canal. For more than fifty years 
the American people have looked for- 
ward to the construction of that work. 
For twenty years the belief has been 
growing among them that it should be 
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a national undertaking af the expense, 
and under the exclusive control, of the 
United States. Yet when the Senate, 
as an unquestioned part of the treaty- 
making Power, undertook to amend 
the uncompleted project of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in accordance with 
the now almost unanimous American 
sentiment, its action was denounced 
in England as an example of bad man- 
ners, bad faith and tail-twisting hos- 
tility to Great Britain. Anyone who 
had taken the trouble to give a little 
elementary study to the Constitution 
of the United States would have seen 
that the Senate had acted entirely 
within its rights. The Hay-Pauncefote 
arrangement was not a treaty, but 
merely an uncompleted project of a 
treaty. The Senate had as much right 
to suggest amendments to it as Mr. 
Hay or Lord Lansdowne had. It had 
as much right to insert in it, for the 
consideration of the other contracting 
party, the clause abrogating the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty as any other clause. 
Whether the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
could be abrogated by either party or 
not, it certainly could be abrogated by 
mutual consent, and that was what the 
Senate proposed. 

It cannot be denied that the obstruc- 
tive attitude of England in this Nicara- 
guan matter has produced a very pain- 
ful impression in the United States. 
Here was a great work of peaceful 
commerce, which the American people 
proposed to build entirely at their own 
expense, and dedicate to the use of the 
world. They asked no special commer- 
cial privileges from their exclusive in- 
vestment of 200,000,000 dollars, as any 
other nation would have done. All 
they stipulated was that this invest- 
ment should not be turned to their own 
injury in case of war. Yet England, 


whose possession of the bulk of the 
merchant shipping of the world would 
have made her the chief beneficiary of 
this gift to international commerce, 
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considered the right to use the Ameri- 
can Canal for hostile operations against 
American cities so important that, 
rather than forego it, she was willing 
to give up all the benefits of a short cut 
between the Atlantic and Pacific for 
her vessels in time of peace. For the 
sake of securing to herself this right 
of hostile use of the Canal she insisted 
upon leaving the United States ex- 
posed to the attacks of Germany, or 
France, or Russia or any other Power 
with which at any time we might con- 
ceivably be at war. Such an attitude 
would have seemed natural in the Ven- 
ezuelan days, but it appears hardly 
consistent with effusive friendship. 
Even those English writers who ad- 
mit that England ought not to stand 
any longer in the way of the construc- 
tion of the Canal generally hold that 
she has a right to demand “compensa- 
tion” for the abandonment of the facil- 
iiies for obstruction given her by the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The view 
commonly held in America is that 
rights which are admitted to be of less 
than no value would be abundantly 
compensated by the use of an Ameri- 
can investment of 200,000,000 dollars 
on equal terms with those enjoyed by 
the people who furnish the money. The 
United States would not expect to 
build a canal for profit. Its chief aim 
would be to put the tolls so low as to 
regulate railroad rates across the 
American continent, for it is the desire 
to promote trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States 
that forms the mainspring of the Amer- 
ican anxiety for the Canal. The world’s 
commerce with us is incidental. We 
look upon the Canal primarily as a 
factor in the American coasting trade. 
Regarding it from that point of view, 
it is not at all impossible that we shall 
decide in time to make it entirely free, 
as the State of New York has made the 
Erie Canal. In that case we shall have 
laid out 200,000,000 dollars, and a large 
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annual sum for running expenses, as a 
free gift to the world. Yet Englishmen 
think that we should give them addi- 
tional “compensation” for allowing us 
the privilege. So far from American 
opposition to the original Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty being an indication of hos- 
tility to England, nothing but a feeling 
of tenderness toward England could 
have induced the American people to 
consider such a proposition for a mo- 
ment. No President would have ven- 
tured to submit such a treaty to the 
Senate four years ago. 

Almost all the serious controversies 
in which the Government of the United 
States has ever been engaged have 
been with England. By remembering 
this fact England would be spared the 
necessity of puzzling over school his- 
tories, Irish votes and the other recondite 
causes to which they are accustomed 
to attribute the hostility they think 
they find in America. Here is a useful 
rule to remember. Americans consider 
nothing really serious unless it affects 
the Western Hemisphere, and nothing 
that does affect the Western Hemi- 
sphere seems to themtrivial. The Pow- 
ers of continental Europe appear to un- 
derstand this principle, or at least they 
instinctively act upon it. They hardly 
ever engage in a dispute with the Unit- 
ed States upon a purely American mat- 
ter. Russia can make us the object of 
tariff reprisals with impunity. Ameri- 
cans feel that each country has a right 
to regulate its own fiscal system to suit 
itself; but Russia long ago made pro- 
vision against the possibility of a dis- 
pute with the United States over the 
sort of question about which Ameri- 
cans feel warmly by selling Alaska, 
and gracefully withdrawing from the 
Western Hemisphere. That was an 
act that overbalances a _ hundred 
tariff wars. 

That England is not able to occupy 
a similarly happy position is due to the 
unfortunate situation of Canada. There 
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never were such possibilities of irrita- 
tion and danger in the relative posi- 
tions of any two countries in the world 
as there are in those of Canada and the 
United States. The relation of the 
Transvaal Republic and the British 
colonies in South Africa was one of 
easy-going comfort compared with it. 
The position of Scotland as an ally of 
France before the union of the Scottish 
and English crowns had some analogy 
with it, but the geographical isolation 
of Scotland made the inconvenience in 
that case incomparably less. English- 
men may be able to realize to some ex- 
tent the feelings of Americans on the 
Canadian question by imagining a 
French colony in possession of the re- 
gion between the Thames and the Eng- 
lish Channel. The territories of Canada 
and of the United States are dovetailed 
into each other in such a way that the 
natural currents of trade cut across the 
international boundary. The shortest 
route to market for the products of the 
American North-West is from Georgian 
Bay on Lake Huron to Montreal. But 
for the division of the country between 
two flags there would be an American 
eanal along this route fit for the pas- 
sage of the largest ocean steamers. 
The most rapidly growing cities in 
the United States are on the Great 
Lakes. One of them has a million and 
three-quarters of inhabitants. Two 
others have nearly four hundred thou- 
sand each, two others nearly three hun- 
dred thousand each; and the shores of 
the Lakes are dotted with scores of 
other towns of all sizes. All of these 
cities are absolutely unprotected from 
a naval attack. They lie on the open 
shore, they have no fortifications, and 
they could get no benefit from them if 
they had any. But for the position of 
Canada they would rest in perfect se- 
curity. No enemy could ever get at 
them. But Canada is building a sys- 
tem of canals, one of whose avowed 
objects is to permit the passage of Brit- 
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ish war-vessels to range the Great 
Lakes, and lay those cities under con- 
tribution. 

Nowhere else in the world is the key 
of one country’s treasury thus left in 
the hands of another. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a situation is the posi- 
tion of Russia, with the Dardanelles in 
the possession of Turkey. But Rus- 
sia’s interests on the Black Sea do not 
compare with those of the United 
States on the Great Lakes. Odessa, 
Batoum and Sebastopol are a small 
stake beside Chicago, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo and 
Duluth. 

It is evident that this position of 
Canada is one that needs to be treated 
with the utmost circumspection. A 
cinder in the eye may be bearable as 
long as it rests quietly, but if it begins 
to wriggle around and attract attention 
te itself the victim is likely to express 
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annoyance. With Canada as a quiet, 
easy-going neighbor the possibilities of 
danger in her anomalous situation may 
be overlooked; but Canada aggressive, 
assertive, exacting, sticking pins into 
her neighbors across every frontier, is 
bound to keep international relations in 
an unhealthy state of tension. 

To summarize, then, there is no rea- 
son why Englishmen and Americans 
should be anything but friends. As 
Englishmen and Americans they have 
no cause for quarrel and every cause 
for goodwill. The only thing that can 
possibly impair their good relations is 
English interference with the Ameri- 
ean policy in the Western Hemisphere, 
and the danger of such an interference 
is due almost entirely to the position of 
Canada. Hence the necessity for the 
exercise of the highest diplomatic skill 
in dealing with Canadian questions. 

Samuel E. Moffett. 





SONNET. 


To One Espousine UNPOPULAR TRUTH. 


Not yet, dejected though thy cause, despair, 
Nor doubt of Dawn for all her laggard wing. 
In shrewdest March the earth was mellowing, 
And had conceived the Summer unaware. 
With delicate ministration, like the air, 

The sovereign forces that conspire to bring 
Light out of darkness, out of Winter Spring, 
Perform unseen their tasks benign and fair. 
The sower soweth seed o’er vale and hill, 
And long the folded life waits to be born; 

Yet hath it never slept, nor once been still: 
And clouds and suns have served it night and morn; 
The winds are of its secret council sworn; 
And Time and nurturing Silence work its will. 


The Speaker. 


William Watson. 
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As a man grows old, he is told by 
some moralists that he may find con- 
solation for increasing infirmities in 
looking back upon a _ well-spent life. 
No doubt such a retrospect must be 
very agreeable, but the question must 
occur to many of us whether our life 
offers the necessary materials for self- 
complacency. What part of it, if any, 
has been well spent? To that I find it 
convenient to reply, for my own pur- 
poses, any part in which I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. If it be proposed to add 
“innocently,” I will not quarrel with 
the amendment. Perhaps, indeed, I 
may have a momentary regret for some 
pleasures which do not quite deserve 
that epithet, but the pleasure of which 
I am about to speak is even obtrusively 
and pre-eminently innocent. Walking 
is among recreations what ploughing 
and fishing are among industrial la- 
bors; it is primitive and simple; it 
brings us into contact with mother 
earth and unsophisticated nature; it re- 
quires no elaborate apparatus and no 
extraneous excitement. It is fit even 
for poets and philosophers, and he who 
ean thoroughly enjoy it must have at 
least some capacity for worshipping the 
“cherub Contemplation.” He must be 
able to enjoy his own society without 
the factitious stimulants of the more 
violent physical recreations. I have al- 
ways been a humble admirer of ath- 
letic excellence. I retain, in spite of 
much headshaking from wise educa- 
tionalists, my early veneration for the 
heroes of the river and the cricket-field. 
To me they have still the halo which 
surrounded them in the days when 
“muscular Christianity” was first 
preached and the whole duty of man 
said to consist in fearing God and 
walking 1000 miles in 1000 hours. I re- 





joice unselfishly in these later days to 
see the stream of bicyclists restoring 
animation to deserted high roads or to 
watch even respected contemporaries 
renewing their youth in the absorbing 
delights of golf. While honoring all 
genuine delight in manly exercise, I re- 
gret only the occasional admixture of 
lower motives which may lead to its 
degeneration. Now it is one merit of 
walking that its real devotees are little 
exposed to such temptations. Of course 
there are such things as professional 
pedestrians making “records” and 
seeking the applause of the mob. 
When I read of the immortal Captain 
Barclay performing his marvellous 
feats, I admire respectfully, but I fear 
that his motives included more of van- 
ity than of emotions congenial to the 
higher intellect. The true walker is 
one to whom the pursuit is in itself de- 
lightful; who is not indeed priggish 
enough to be above a certain compla- 
cency in the physical prowess required 
for his pursuit, but to whom the muscu- 
lar effort of the legs is subsidiary to the 
“cerebration” stimulated by the effort 
to the quiet musings and imaginings 
which arise most spontaneously as he 
walks, and generate the intellectual 
harmony which is the natural accom- 
paniment to the monotonous tramp 
of his feet. The cyclist or the golf- 
player, I am told, can hold such inter- 
course with himself in the intervals 
of striking the ball or working his 
machine. 

But the true pedestrian loves walking 
because, so far from distracting his 
mind, it is favorable to the equable and 
abundant flow of tranquil and _ half- 
conscious meditation. Therefore I 
should be sorry if the pleasures of cy- 
cling or any other recreation tended to 
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put out of fashion the habit of the good 
old walking-tour. 

For my part, when I try to summon 
up remembrance of “well-spent” mo- 
ments, I find myself taking a kind of 
inverted view of the past; inverted, 
that is, so far as the accidental be- 
comes the essential. If I turn over the 
intellectual album which memory is al- 
ways compiling, I find that the most 
distinct pictures which it contains are 
those of old walks. Other memories of 
incomparably greater intrinsic value 
coalesce into wholes. They are more 
massive but less distinct. The memo- 
ry of a friendship that has brightened 
one’s whole life survives not as a series 
of incidents but as a general impres- 
sion of the friend’s characteristic quali- 
ties due to the superposition of innu- 
merable forgotten pictures. I remember 
him, not the specific conversations by 
which he revealed himself. The mem- 
ories of walks are all localized and 
dated; they are hitched on to particular 
times and places; they spontaneously 
form a kind of calendar or connecting 
thread upon which other memories 
may be strung. As I look back, a long 
series of little vignettes presents itself, 
each representing a definite stage of 
my earthly pilgrimage summed up and 
embodied in a walk. Their background 
of scenery recalls places once familiar, 
and the thoughts associated with the 
places revive thoughts of the contem- 
porary occupations. The labor of scrib- 
bling books happily leaves no distinct 
impression, and I would forget that it 
had ever been undergone; but the pic- 
ture of some delightful ramble includes 
incidentally a reference to the night- 
mare of literary toil from which it re- 
lieved me. The author is but the acci- 
dental appendage of the tramp. My 
days are bound each to each not by 
“natural piety” (or not, let me say, by 
natural piety alone) but by pedestrian 
enthusiasm. The memory of school 


days, if one may trust to the usual 
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reminiscences, generally clusters round 
a flogging, or some solemn words from 
the spiritual teacher instilling the seed 
of a guiding principle of life. I remem- 
ber a sermon or two rather ruefully; 
and I confess to memories of a flogging 
so unjust that I am even now stung 
by the thought of it. But what comes 
most spontaneously to my mind is the 
memory of certain strolls, “out of 
bounds,” when I could forget the Latin 
grammar, and enjoy such a sense of the 
beauties of nature as is embodied for 
a child in a pond haunted by water- 
rats, or a field made romantic by 
threats of “man-traps and _ spring- 
guns.” Then, after a crude fashion, one 
was becoming more or less of a reflect- 
ing and individual being, not a mere 
automaton set in movement by peda- 
gogic machinery. 

The day on which I was fully initi- 
ated into the mysteries is marked by a 
white stone. It was when I put on a 
knapsack and started from Heidelberg 
for a march through the Odenwald. 
Then I first knew the delightful sensa- 
tion of independence and detachment 
enjoyed during a walking tour. Free 
from all bothers of railway time-tables 
and extraneous machinery, you trust to 
your own legs, stop when you please, 
diverge into any track that takes your 
fancy, and drop in upon some quaint 
variety of human life at every inn 
where you put up for the night. You 
share for the time the mood in which 
Borrow settled down in the dingle af- 
ter escaping from his bondage in the 
publishers’ London slums. You have 
no dignity to support, and the dress- 
eoat of conventional life has dropped 
into oblivion, like the bundle from 
Christian’s shoulders. You are in the 
world of Lavengro, and would be pre- 
pared to take tea with Miss Isopel Ber- 
ners or with the Welsh preacher who 
thought that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. Borrow, of course, took 
the life more seriously than the liter- 
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ary gentleman who is only escaping on 
ticket-of-leave from the prison-house of 
respectability, and is quite unequal to 
a personal conflict with “blazing Bos- 
ville’—the flaming tinman. He is only 
dipping in the element where his model 
was thoroughly at home. I remember, 
indeed, one figure in that first walk 
which I associate with Benedict Moll, 
the strange treasure-seeker whom Bor- 
row encountered in his Spanish ram- 
bles. My acquaintance was a mild 
German innkeeper, who sat beside me 
on a bench while I was trying to as- 
similate certain pancakes, the only din- 
ner he could provide, still fearful in 
memory, but just attackable after a 
thirty-miles tramp. He confided to me 
that, poor as he was, he had discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion. He 
kept his machine upstairs, where it dis- 
charged the humble duty of supplying 
the place of a shoeblack; but he was 
about to go to London to offer it to a 
British capitalist. He looked wistfully 
at me as possibly a capitalist in dis- 
guise, and I thought it wise to evade a 
full explanation. I have not been wor- 
thy to encounter many of such quaint 
incidents and characters as seem to 
have been normal in Borrow’s experi- 
ence; but the first walk, commonplace 
enough, remains distinct in my memo- 
ry. I kept no journal, but I could still 
give the narrative day by day—the 
sights which I dutifully admired and 
the very state of my bootlaces. Walk- 
ing tours thus rescue a bit of one’s life 
from oblivion. They play in one’s per- 
sonal recollections the part of those his- 
torical passages in which Carlyle is an 
unequalled master; the little islands of 
light in the midst of the darkening 
gloom of the past, on which you dis- 
tinguish the actors in some old drama 
actually alive and moving. The devo- 
tee of other athletic sports remembers 
special incidents; the occasion on 
which he hit a cricket-ball over the pa- 
vilion at Lord’s, or the crab which he 
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caught as his boat was shooting Barnes 
Bridge. But those are memories of ex- 
ceptional moments of glory or the re- 
verse, and apt to be tainted by vanity 
or the spirit of competition. The walks 
are the unobtrusive connecting thread 
of other memories, and yet each walk 
is a little drama in itself, with a defi- 
nite plot with episodes and catastro- 
phes, according to the requirements of 
Aristotle; and it is naturally interwov- 
en with all the thoughts, the friend- 
ships and the interests that form the 
staple of ordinary life. 

Walking is the natural recreation for 
a man who desires not absolutely to 
suppress his intellect but to turn it out 
to play for a season. All great men of 
letters have, therefore, been enthusi- 
astic walkers (exceptions, of course, ex- 
cepted). Shakespeare, besides being a 
sportsman, a lawyer, a divine, and so 
forth, conscientiously observed his own 
maxim, “Jog on, jog on, the footpath 
way;” though a full proof of this could 
only be given in an octavo volume. 
Anyhow, he divined the connection be- 
tween walking and a “merry heart; 
that is, of course, a cheerful acceptance 
of our position in the universe founded 
upon the deepest moral and philosophi- 
cal principles. His friend, Ben Jon- 
son, walked from London to Scotland. 
Another gentleman of the period (I for- 
get his name) danced from London to 
Norwich. Tom Coryate hung up in his 
parish church the shoes in which he 
walked from Venice and then started 
to walk (with occasional lifts) to India. 
Contemporary walkers of more serious 
character might be quoted, such as the 
admirable Barclay, the famous Quaker 
apologist, from whom the great Cap- 
tain Barclay inherited his prowess. 
Every one, too, must remember the in- 
cident in Walton’s “Life of Hooker.” 
Walking from Oxford to Exeter, he 
went to see his godfather, Bishop 
Jewel, at Salisbury. The bishop said 
that he would lend him “a horse which 
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hath carried me many a mile, and, I 
thank God, with much ease,” and “pres- 
ently delivered into his hands a walk- 
ing staff with which he professed he 
had travelled through many parts of 
Germany.” He added ten groats and 
munificently promised ten groats more 
when Hooker should restore the 
“horse.” When, in later days, Hooker 
once rode to London, he expressed 
more passion than that mild divine was 
ever known to show upon any other oc- 
easion against a friend who had dis- 
suaded him from “footing it.’”’ The hack, 
it seems, “trotted when he did not,” and 
discomposed the thoughts which had 
been soothed by the walking staff. His 
biographer must be counted, I fear, 
among those who do not enjoy walking 
without the incidental stimulus of 
sport. Yet the “Compleat Angler” and 
his friends start by a walk of twenty 
good miles before they take their 
“morning draught.” Swift, perhaps, 
was the first person to show a full ap- 
preciation of the moral and physical 
advantages of walking. He preached 
constantly upon this text to Stella, and 
practiced his own advice. It is true 
that his notions of a journey were 
somewhat limited. Ten miles a day 
was his regular allowance when he 
went from London to Holyhead, but 
then he spent time in lounging at way- 
side inns to enjoy the talk of the 
tramps and ostlers. The fact, though 
his biographers are rather scandalized, 
shows that he really appreciated one 
of the true charms of pedestrian ex- 
peditions. Wesley is generally cred- 
ited with certain moral reforms, but 
one secret of his power is not always 
noticed. In his early expeditions he 
went on foot to save horse hire, and 
made the great discovery that twenty 
or thirty miles a day was a wholesome 
allowance for a healthy man. The 


fresh air and exercise put “spirit into 
his sermons,” which could not be ri- 
valled by the ordinary parson of the 
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period, who too often passed his leisure 
lounging by his fireside. Fielding 
points the contrast. Trulliber, em- 
bodying the clerical somnolence of the 
day, never gets beyond his pigsties, but 
the model Parson Adams steps out so 
vigorously that he distances tne stage- 
coach, and disappears in the distance 
rapt in the congenial pleasures of walk- 
ing and composing a sermon. Fielding, 
no doubt, shared his hero’s taste, and 
that explains the contrast between his 
vigorous naturalism and the sentimen- 
talism of Richardson, who was to be 
seen, as he tells us, “stealing along 
from Hammersmith to Kensington 
with his eyes on the ground, propping 
his unsteady limbs with a stick.”” Even 
the ponderous Johnson used to dissi- 
pate his early hypochondria by walking 
from Lichfield to Birmingham and 
back (thirty-two miles), and his later 
melancholy would have changed to a 
more cheerful view of life could he 
have kept up the practice in his be- 
loved London streets. The literary 
movement at the end of the eighteenth 
century was obviously due in great 
part, if not mainly, to the renewed 
practice of walking. Wordsworth’s po- 
etical autobiography shows how every 
stage in his early mental development 
was connected with some walk in the 
Lakes. The sunrise which startled him 
on a walk after a night spent in danc- 
ing first set him apart as a “dedicated 
spirit.” His walking tour in the Alps 
—then a novel performance—roused 
him to his first considerable poem. His 
chief performance is the record of an 
excursion on foot. He kept up the 
practice, and De Quincey calculates 
somewhere what multiple of the 
earth’s circumference he had measured 
on his legs, assuming, it appears, that 
he averaged ten miles a day. De Quin- 
cey himself, we are told, slight and 
fragile as he was, was a good walker, 
and would run up a hill “like a squir- 
rel.” Opium-eating is not congenial to 























walking, yet even Coleridge, after be- 
ginning the habit, speaks of walking 
forty miles a day in Scotland, and, as 
we all know, the great manifesto of the 
new school of poetry, the “Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” was suggested by the famous 
walk with Wordsworth, when the first 
stanzas of the “Ancient Mariner” were 
composed. A remarkable illustration 
of the wholesome influence might be 
given from the cases of Scott and By- 
ron. Scott, in spite of his lameness, 
delighted in walks of twenty and thir- 
ty miles a day, and in climbing crags, 
trusting to the strength of his arms to 
remedy the stumblings of his foot. The 
early strolls enabled him to saturate 
his mind with local traditions, and the 
passion for walking under difficulties 
showed the manly nature which has 
endeared him to three generations. By- 
ron’s lameness was too severe to admit 
of walking, and therefore all the un- 
wholesome humors which would have 
been walked off in a good cross-coun- 
try march accumulated in his brain 
and caused the defects, the morbid af- 
fectation and perverse misanthropy 
which half ruined the achievement of 
the most masculine intellect of his 
time. 

It is needless to accumulate examples 
of a doctrine which will no doubt be 
accepted as soon as it is announced. 
Walking is the best of panaceas for the 
morbid tendencies of authors. It is, I 
need only observe, as good for reason- 
ers as for poets. The name of “peri- 
patetic” suggests the connection. To it 
may be justly ascribed the utilitarian 
philosophy. Old Jeremy Bentham kept 
himself up to his work for eighty years 
by his regular “post-jentacular circum- 
gyrations.” His chief disciple, John 
Mill, walked incessantly and preached 
as he walked. John Stuart Mill im- 
bibed at once psychology, political 
economy, and a love of walks from his 
father. Walking was his one recrea- 
tion; it saved him from becoming a 
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mere smokedried pedant; and though 
he put forward the pretext of botanica) 
researches, it helped him to perceive 
that man is something besides a mere 
logic machine. Mill’s great rival as a 
spiritual guide, Carlyle, was a vigorous 
walker, and even in his latest years 
was a striking figure when performing 
his regular constitutionals in London. 
One of the vivid passages in the “Rem- 
iniscences” describes his walk with 
Irvin from Glasgow to Drumclog. 
Here they sat on the “brow of a peat 
hag, while far, far away to the west- 
ward, over our brown horizon, towered 
up white and visible at the many miles 
of distance a high irregular pyramid. 
Ailsa Craig we at once guessed, and 
thought of the seas and oceans over 
yonder.” The vision naturally led to a 
solemn conversation, which was an 
event in both lives. Neither Irving nor 
Carlyle himself feared any amount of 
walking in those days, it is added, and 
next day Carlyle took his longest walk, 
fifty-four miles. Carlyle is unsurpas- 
sable in his descriptions of scenery; 
from the pictures of mourtains in “Sar- 
tor Resartus” to the battle-pieces in 
Frederick. Ruskin, himself a good 
walker, is more rhetorical but not so 
graphic; and it is self-evident that 
nothing educates an eye for the fea- 
tures of a landscape so well as the 
practice of measuring it by your own 
legs. 

The great men, it is true, have not al- 
ways acknowledged their debt to the 
genius, whoever he may be, who pre- 
sides over pedestrian exercise. Indeed, 
they have inclined to ignore the true 
source of their impulse. Even when 
they speak of the beauties of nature, 
they would give us to understand that 
they might have been disembodied 
spirits, taking aerial flights among 
mountain solitudes, and independent 
of the physical machinery of legs and 
stomachs. When long ago the Alps 
east their spell upon me, it was woven 
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in a great degree by the eloquence of 
“Modern Painters.” I hoped to share 
Ruskin’s ecstacies in a reverent wor- 
ship of Mont Blanc and the Matter- 
horn. The influence of any cult, how- 
ever, depends upon the character of the 
worshipper, and I fear that in this case 
the charm operated rather perversely. 
It stimulated a passion for climbing 
which absorbed my energies and dis- 
tracted me froin the prophet’s loftier 
teaching. I might have followed him 
from the mountains to picture-gal- 
leries, and spent among the stones of 
Venice hours which I devoted to at- 
tacking hitherto unascended peaks and 
so lost my last chance of becoming an 
art critic. I became a fair judge of an 
Alpine guide, but I do not even know 
how to make a judicious allusion to 
Botticelli or Tintoretto. I can’t say that 
I feel the smallest remorse. I had a 
good time, and at least escaped one 
temptation to talking nonsense. It fol- 
lows, however, that my passion for the 
mountains had something earthly in its 
composition. It is associated with 
memories of eating and drinking. It 
meant delightful comradeship with 
some of the best of friends; but our 
end, I admit, was not always of the 
most exalted or zesthetic strain. <A cer- 
tain difficulty results. I feel an un- 
comfortable diffidence. I hold that Al- 
pine walks are the poetry of the pur- 
suit; I could try to justify the opinion 
by relating some of the emotions sug- 
gested by the great scenic effects; the 
sunrise on the snow fields; the storm- 
clouds gathering under the great peaks; 
the high pasturages knee-deep in flow- 
ers; the torrents plunging through the 
“cloven ravines,” and so forth. But the 
thing has been done before, better than 
I could hope to do it; and when I look 
back at those old passages in “Modern 
Painters,” and think of the enthusiasm 
which prompted to exuberant sen- 
tences of three or four hundred words, 
I am not only abashed by the thought 
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of their unapproachable eloquence, but 
feel as though they conveyed a tacit 
reproach. You, they seem to say, are, 
after all, a poor prosaic creature, af- 
fecting a love of sublime scenery as a 
cloak for more grovelling motives. I 
could protest against this judgment, 
but it is better at present to omit the 
topic, even though it would give the 
strongest groundwork for my argu- 
ment. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is better to 
trust the case for walking to where the 
external stimulus of splendors and sub- 
limities is not so overpowering. A phil- 
osophic historian divides the world 
into regions where man is stronger 
than nature and the regions where 
nature is stronger than man. The 
true charm of walking is most un- 
equivocally shown when it is obvi- 
ously dependent upon the walker him- 
self. I became an enthusiast in the Alps, 
but I have found almost equal pleas- 
ure in walks such as one described by 
Cowper, where the view from a summit 
is bounded, not by Alps or Apennines, 
but by “a lofty quickset hedge.” Walk- 
ing gives a charm to the most common- 
place British scenery. A love of walk- 
ing not only makes any English county 
tolerable but seems to make the charm 
inexhaustible. I know only two or 
three districts minutely, but the more 
familiar I have become with either of 
them the more I have wished to return, 
to invent some new combination of old 
strolls or to inspect some hitherto un- 
explored nook. I love the English 
lakes, and certainly not on account of 
associations. I cannot “associate.” 
Much as I respect Wordsworth, I don’t 
eare to see the cottage in which he 
lived; it only suggests to me that any- 
body else might have lived there. 
There is an intrinsic charm about the 
Lake Country, and to me at-least a 
music in the very names of Helvellyn 
and Skiddaw and Scawfell. But this 
may be due to the suggestion that it is 


























a miniature of the Alps. I appeal, 
therefore, to the Fen Country, the 
country of which Alton Locke’s farmer 
boasted that it had none of your 
“darned ups and downs” and “was 
as flat as his barn-door for forty miles 
on end.” I used to climb the range of 
the Gogmagogs, to see the tower of 
Ely, some sixteen miles across the dead 
level, and I boasted that every term I 
devised a new route for walking to the 
cathedral from Cambridge. Many of 
these routes led by the little public- 
house called “Five Miles from Any- 
where;” which in my day was the 
Mecca to which a remarkable club, 
called—from the name of the village— 
the “Upware Republic,” made periodic 
pilgrimages. What its members spe- 
cifically did when they got there be- 
yond consuming beer is unknown to 
me; but the charm was in the distance 
“from anywhere”’—a sense of solitude 
under the great canopy of the heavens, 
where, like emblems of infinity, 


The trenched waters run from sky to 
sky. 


I have always loved walks in the 
Fens. In a steady march along one of 
the great dykes by the monotonous 
canal with the exuberant vegetation 
dozing in its stagnant waters, we were 
imbibing the spirit of the scenery. Our 
talk might be of senior wranglers 
or the University crew, but we felt the 
curious charm of the great flats. The 
absence, perhaps, of definite barriers 
makes you realize that you are on the 
surface of a planet rolling through free 
and boundless space. One queer figure 
comes back to me—a kind of scholar- 
gipsy of the fens. Certain peculiarities 
made it undesirable to trust him with 
cash, and his family used to support 
him by periodically paying his score at 
riverside publics. They allowed him to 
print certain poems, moreover, which 
he would impart when one met him on 
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the towpath. In my boyhood, I re- 
member, I used to fancy that the most 
delightful of all lives must be that of 
a bargee—enjoying a perpetual picnic. 
This gentleman seemed to have carried 
out the idea; and in the intervals of 
lectures, I could fancy that he had cho- 
sen the better part. His poems, alas! 
have long vanished from my memory, 
and I therefore cannot quote what 
would doubtless have given the essence 
of the local sentiment and invested 
such names as Wicken Fen or Swaff- 
ham Lode with associations equal to 
those of Arnold’s Hincksey ridge and 
Fyfield elm. 

Another set of walks may, perhaps, 
appeal to more general sympathy. The 
voice of the sea, we know, is as power- 
ful as the voice of the mountains; and, 
to my taste, it is difficult to say 
whether the Land’s End $s not in itself 
a more impressive station than the top 
of Mount Blane. The solitude of the 
frozen peaks suggests tombstones and 
death. The sea is always alive and at 
work. The hovering gulls and plung- 
ing gannets and the rollicking por- 
poises are animating symbols of a gal- 
lant struggle with wind and wave, 
Even the unassociative mind has a 
vague sense of the Armada and Hak- 
luyt’s heroes in the background. Amer- 
ica and Australia are just over the 
way. “Is not this a dull place?” asked 
some one of an old woman whose cot- 
tage was near to the Lizard lighthouse. 
“No,” she replied, “it is so cosmopoli- 
tan.” That was a simple-minded way 
of expressing the one charm in Milton’s 
wonderful phrase— 


Where the great Vision of the guarded 
Mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold. 


She could mentally follow the great 
ships coming and going. and shake 
hands with people at the ends of the 
earth. The very sight of a fishing- 
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boat, as painters seem to have found 
out, is a poem in itself. But is it not 
all written in “Westward Ho!” and in 
the “Prose Idylls,” in which Kingsley 
put his most genuine power? Of all 
walks that | have made, I can remem- 
ber none more delightful than those 
round the south-western promontory. 
I have followed the coast at different 
times from the mouth of the Bristol 
Avon by the Land’s End to the Isle of 
Wight, and I am only puzzled to decide 
which bay or cape is the most delight- 
ful. I only know that the most delight- 
ful was the more enjoyable when 
placed in its proper setting by a long 
walk. When you have made an early 
start, followed the coastguard track on 
the slopes above the cliffs, struggled 
through the gold and purple carpeting 
of gorse and heather on the moors, 
dipped down into quaint little coves 
with a primitive fishing village, fol- 
lowed the blinding whiteness of the 
sands round a lonely bay, and at iast 
emerged upon a headland where you 
can settle into a nook of the rocks, look 
down upon the glorious blue of the At- 
lantic waves breaking into foam on the 
granite, and see the distant sea-levels 
glimmering away till they blend imper- 
ceptibly into cloudland; then you can 
consume your modest sandwiches, light 
your pipe, and feel more virtuous and 
thoroughly at peace with the universe, 
than it is easy even to conceive your- 
self elsewhere. I have fancied myself 
on such occasions to be a felicitous 
blend of poet and saint—which is an 
agreeable sensation. What I wish to 
point out, however, is that the sensa- 
tion is confined to the walker. I re- 
spect the cyclist, as I have said; but he 
is enslaved by his machine; he has to 
follow the high road, and can only 
come upon what points of view open 
to the commonplace tourist. He can 
see nothing of the retired scenery 
which may be close to him, and cannot 
have his mind brought into due har- 





mony by the solitude and by the long 
succession of lovely bits of scenery 
which stand so coyly aside from public 
notice. 

The cockney cyclist who wisely seeks 
to escape at intervals from the region 
“where houses thick and sewers annoy 
the air,” suffers the same disadvan- 
tages. To me, for many years, it was 
a necessity of life to interpolate gulps 
of fresh air between the periods of in- 
haling London fogs. When once be- 
yond the “town” I looked out for no- 
tices that trespassers would be prose. 
cuted. That gave a strong presump- 
tion that the trespass must have sonie 
attraction. The cyclist could only re- 
flect that trespassing for him was not 
only forbidden but impossible. To me 
it was a reminder of the many deli- 
cious bits of walking which, even in 
the neighborhood of London await the 
man who has no superstitious rever- 
ence for legal rights. It is indeed sur- 
prising how many charming walks can 
be contrived by a judicious combina. 
tion of a little trespassing with the 
rights of way happily preserved over 
so many commons and footpaths. Lon- 
don, it is true, goes on stretching its 
vast octopus arms farther into the 
country. Unlike the devouring dragon 
of Wantley, to whom “houses and 
churches” were like “geese and tur- 
kies,” it spreads houses and churches 
over the fields of our childhood. And 
yet, between the great lines of railway 
there are still fields not even dese- 
crated by advertisements of liver pills. 
It is a fact that within twenty miles 
of London two travellers recently 
asked their way at a lonely farmhouse; 
and that the mistress of the house, see- 
ing that they were far from an inn, not 
only gave them a seat and a luncheon, 
but positively refused to accept pay- 
ment. That suggested an idyllic state 
of society which, it is true, one must 
not count upon discovering. Yet hos- 
pitality, the virtue of primitive regions, 
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has not quite ceased, it would appear, 
even from this over-civilized region. 
The travellers, perhaps, had something 
specially attractive in their manners. 
In that or some not distant ramble they 
made time run back for a couple of 
centuries. They visited the quiet grave 
where Penn lies under the shadow of 
the old Friends’ meeting-house, and 
came to the cottage where the seat on 
which Milton talked to Ellwood about 
“Paradise Regained” seems to be still 
waiting for his return; and climbed the 
hill to the queer monument which re- 
cords how Captain Cook demonstrated 
the goodness of Providence by disprov- 
ing the existence of a continent in the 
South Sea—(the argument is too obvi- 
ous to require exposition); and then 
gazed reverently upon the obelisk, not 
far off, which marks the point at which 
George III concluded a famous stag 
hunt. A little valley in the quiet chalk 
country of Buckinghamshire leads past 
these and other memorials, and the 
lover of historical associations, with 
the help of Thorne’s “Environs of Lon- 
don,” may add indefinitely to the list. 
I don’t object to an association when 
it presents itself spontaneously and 
unobtrusively. It should not be the 
avowed goal but the accidental addi- 
tion to the interest of a walk; and it is 
then pleasant to think of one’s ances- 
tors as sharers in the pleasures. The 
region enclosed within a radius of thir- 
ty miles of Charing Cross has charms 
enough even for the least historical of 
minds. You can’t hold a fire in your 
hand, according to a high authority, by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus; but I 
ean comfort myself now and then, 
when the fellow passengers who tread 
on my heels in London have put me out 
of temper, by thinking of Leith Hill. 
It only rises to the height of 1000 feet 
by help of the “Folly” on the top, but 
you can see, says my authority, twelve 
counties from the tower; and, if cer- 
tain legendary ordnance surveyors 
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spoke the truth, distinguish the Eng- 
lish Channel to the south, and Dunsta- 
ble Hill, far beyond London, to the 
north. The Crystal Palace, too, as we 
are assured, “sparkles like a diamond.” 
That is gratifying; but to me the pan- 
orama suggests a whole network of 
paths, which have been the scene of 
personally conducted expeditions, in 
which I displayed the skill on which 
I most pride myself—skill, I mean, in 
devising judicious geographical combi- 
nations, and especially of contriving 
admirable short cuts. The persistence 
of some companions in asserting that 
my short cuts might be the longest 
way round shows that the best of men 
are not free from jealousy. Mine, at 
any rate, led me and my friends 
through pleasant places innumerable. 
My favorite passage in “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”’—an allegory which could have 
occurred, by the way, to no one who 
was not both a good man and a good 
walker—was always that in which 
Christian and Hopeful leave the high- 
road to cross a stile into “Bypath 
Meadow.” I should certainly have ap- 
proved the plan. The path led them, 
it is true, into the castle of Giant De- 
spair; but the law of trespass has be- 
come milder; and the incident really 
added that spice of adventure which is 
delightful to the genuine pilgrim. We 
defied Giant Despair; and if our walks 
were not quite so edifying as those of 
Christian and his friends, they add a 
pleasant strand to the thread of mem- 
ory which joins the past years. Con- 
versation, we are often told, like letter- 
writing, is a lost art. We live too 
much in crowds. But if ever men can 
converse pleasantly, it is when they are 
invigorated by a good march; when the 
reserve is lowered by the long familiar- 
ity of a common pursuit, or when, if 
bored, you can quietly drop behind, or 
perhaps increase the pace sufficiently 
to check the breath of the persistent 
argufier. 
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Nowhere, atleast, have I found talk 
flow so freely and pleasantly as in a 
march through pleasant country. And 
yet there is also a peculiar charm in 
the solitary expedition when your in- 
terlocutor must be yourself. That may 
be enjoyed, perhaps, even best en- 
joyed, in London streets themselves. I 
have read somewhere of a _ distin- 
guished person who composed his writ- 
ings during such perambulations, and 
the statement was supposed to prove his 
remarkable power of intellectual con- 
centration. My own experience would 
tend to diminish the wonder. I hope- 
lessly envy men who can think consec- 
utively under conditions distracting to 
others—in a crowded meeting or in the 
midst of their children—for I am as 
sensitive as most people to distraction; 
but if I can think at all, I do not know 
if the roar of the Strand is not a more 
favorable environment than the quiet 
of my own study. The mind—one must 
only judge from one’s own—seems to 
me to be a singularly ill-constructed 
apparatus. Thoughts are slippery 
things. It is terribly hard to keep 
them in the track presented by logic. 
They jostle each other, and suddenly 
skip aside to make reom for irrelevant 
and accidental neighbors; till the 
stream of thought, of which people 
talk, resembles rather such a railway 
journey as one makes in dreams, 
where at every few yards you are 
shunted on to the wrong line. Now, 
though a London street is full of dis- 
tractions, they become so multitudin- 
ous that they neutralize each other. 
The whirl of conflicting impulses be- 
comes a continuous current because it 
is so chaotic and determines a mood of 
sentiment if not a particular vein of 
reflection. Wordsworth describes the 
influence upon himself in a curious 


passage of his “Prelude;” he wandered 
through London as a raw country lad, 
seeing all the sights from Bartholo- 
mew Fair to St. Stephen’s, and became 
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a unit of the “monstrous ant-hill in a 
too busy world.” Of course, according 
to his custom, he drew a moral, and a 
most excellent moral, from the bewil- 
dering complicity of his new surround- 
ings. He learnt, it seems, to recognize 
the unity of man and to feel that the 
spirit of nature was upon him “in Lon- 
don’s vast domain” as well as on the 
mountains. That comes of being a 
philosophical poet with a turn for op- 
timism. I will not try to interpret or 
to comment, for I am afraid that I 
have not shared the emotions which he 
expresses. A cockney, born and bred, 
takes surroundings for granted. The 
hubbub has ceased to distract him; he 
is like the people who were said to be- 
come deaf because they always lived 
within the roar of a waterfall; he real- 
izes the common saying that the deep- 
est solitude is solitude in a crowd; he 
derives a certain stimulus from a vague 
sympathy with the active life around 
him, but each particular stimulus re- 
mains, as the phrase goes, “below the 
threshold of consciousness.” To some 
such effect, till psychologists will give 
me a better theory, I attribute the fact 
that what I please to call my “mind” 
seems to walk more continuously and 
coherently in a street walk than else- 
where. This, indeed, may sound like a 
confession of cynicism. The man who 
should open his mind to the impres- 
sions naturally suggested by the “mon- 
strous ant-hill’ would be in danger of 
becoming a philanthropist or a pessi- 
mist, of being overpowered by 
thoughts of gigantic problems, or of 
the impotence of the individual to 
solve them.- Carlyle, if I remember 
rightly, took Emerson round London in 
order to convince his optimistic friend 
that the devil was still in full activity. 
The gates of hell might be found in 
every street. I remember how, when 
coming home from a country walk on 
a sweltering summer night, and seeing 
the squalid population turning out for 
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a gasp of air in their only playground, 
the vast labyrinth of hideous lanes, I 
seemed to be in Thomson’s “City of 
Dreadful Night.” Even the vanishing 
of quaint old nooks is painful when 
one’s attention is aroused. There is a 
certain churchyard wall, which I pass 
sometimes, with an inscription to com- 
memorate the benefactor who erected 
it “to keep out the pigs.” I regret the 
pigs and the village-green which they 
presumably imply. The heart, it may 
be urged, must be hardened not to be 
moved by many such texts for melan- 
choly reflection. I will not argue the 
point. None of us can be always think- 
ing over the riddle of the universe, and 
I confess that my mind is generally em- 
ployed on much humbler topics. I do 
not defend my insensibility nor argue 
that London walks are the best. I only 
maintain that, even in London, walking 
has a peculiar fascination. The top of 
an omnibus is an excellent place for 
meditation; but it has not, for me at 
least, that peculiar hypnotic influence 
which seems to be favorable to think- 
ing, and to pleasant day dreaming 
when locomotion is carried on by one’s 
own muscles. The charm, however, is 
that even a walk in London often 
vaguely recalls better places and no- 
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bler forms of the exercise. Words- 

worth’s Susan hears a thrush at the 

corner of Wood Street and straightway 

sees , 

A mountain ascending, a vision of 
trees, 

Bright volumes of vapor through Loth- 
bury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale 
of Cheapside. 


The gulls which seem lately to have 
found out the merits of London give to 
occasional Susans, I hope, a whiff of 
fresh sea-breezes. But, even without 
gulls or thrushes, I can often find por- 
tents in the heart of London for re- 
ealling the old memories, without any 
definable pretext, little pictures of 
scenery, sometimes assignable to no de- 
finable place, start up invested with a 
faint aroma of old friendly walks and 
solitary meditations and strenuous ex- 
ercise, and I feel convinced that, if L 
am not a thorough scoundrel, I owe 
that relative excellence to the harmless 
monomania which so often took me, to 
appropriate Bunyan’s phrase, from the 
amusements of “Vanity Fair” to the 
“Delectable Mountains” of pedestrian- 
ism. 

Leslie Stephen, 


SONG IN THE SONGLESS. 


They have no song, the sedges dry, 


And still they sing. 


It is within my breast they sing, 


As I pass by. 





Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but the sound of sedges dry; 
In me they sing. 
Mer dith. 


(ieorge 
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MADEMOISELLE’S ROMANCE. 


“Love blows as the wind blows, 
Love blows into the heart.” 


Mademoiselle arrived in London on 
her twenty-first birthday. It was not, 
however, to celebrate this event she had 
come to London. It was entirely the 
seduction of an advertisement which 
had found its way into a French jour- 
nal, requesting the services of a young 
Parisian lady in an English boarding- 
school, adding the bait of a liberal sal- 
ary, and desiring, if possible, a personal 
interview, which, combined with a 
very pressing need of money, had 
packed the box of Mademoiselle, and 
sent her off seeking an unknown El 
Dorado. 

Mademoiselle was so poor she trav- 
elled third-class; Mademoiselle was so 
absurdly ignorant of life, she found 
herself landed alone in London, and 
with no knowledge of any living soul 
in it beyond the address of the ladies’ 
school given in the advertisement. 

Miss Williamson, the author of that 
advertisement, might well have _ hesi- 
tated to engage a young girl as French 
governess in her establishment who 
drove up to her door in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, accompanied by a for- 
eign-looking trunk and a_hand-bag, 
with no other credentials than a few 
letters written in queer, sloping hand- 
writing, from persons absolutely un- 
known. But there was something 


about the small, sallow, fatigued face, 
an appealing innocence in the dark 
eyes lifted trustingly to hers, which 
Miss Williamson found oddly disarm- 
ing and eloquent. Nevertheless, it was 
in quite a dry and business-like tone 
of voice she asked if Mademoiselle de 


Blanchaud had no friends, that she had 
come off from Paris thus alone? 

“But yes, but yes, Madame,” the girl 
hastened to explain in her pretty, eager 
French. “There is Maman, and also 
the aunt of Maman, and we all lived 
together, oh! happily as if in Paradise” 
—with a sudden charming gesture, 
Mademoiselle kissed the tips of her fin- 
gers to that little home—“till the mis- 
fortunes arrived to us—misfortunes the 
most frightful. It became absolutely 
necessary we should find money to 
make life. Then I observed, one fortu- 
nate day, the advertisement of Ma- 
dame in the journal. It came to me as 
if written by the hand of the good God. 
I said, ‘It is He who has sent it to me,’ 
and I determined to come off. Maman 
and the grand aunt were desolated. At 
first they would not listen, nor give 
consent; but I begged, I supplicated. 
I assured them in England, as one has 
read, it is quite ‘comme il faut’ for a 
young miss to voyage alone. No one 
wonders; none are surprised, or molest 
her; and so, finally, Madame, I pre- 
vailed, and ‘me voici!’” Mademoiselle 
flung open her hands, and stood before 
Miss Williamson smiling courageously 
up at her, but still with that same 
eager young wistfulness in her eyes— 
a small, slight creature in a short-cut 
jacket and black hat, both of which 
bore traces of the wind and rain of a 
Channel crossing, yet possessing about 
her whole personality that subtle 
nameless grace and finish distinctly 
Parisian. 

While Mademoiselle de Blanchaud 
spoke, Miss Williamson had been ob- 
serving her from out her very clear 
blue eyes. When she finished, she still 
continued to look at her, and thought- 
fully stroke her chin. 














“Sit down, Mademoiselle,” she said 
rather abruptly. She was, by nature, 
a singularly generous-hearted woman, 
quick to believe, slow to doubt; but 
fifty odd years’ contact with the world 
had preached caution to Miss William- 
son, had made her less certain of her 
own impulses. Therefore she made an 
effort to resist the appealing charm of 
the young French girl, and hesitated 
before replying. Like Mademoiselle, 
she, too, had “to find money to make 
life.’ Her school was deservedly a 
flourishing one, but she could ill afford 
to harm it by the chance of introducing 
some foreign element of which she 
knew nothing. Yet the girl’s accent 
was delightfully pretty-—-Miss William- 
son was weighing the pros and cons of 
the case at her mental bar—and, more- 
over, it was troublesome work deciding 
on a foreign governess. Amongst a 
hundred applicants she had not yet 
been able to choose; a personal inter- 
view was certainly more satisfactory 
than any number of written applica- 
tions. One could learn so much from 
the expression of the face, from the 
tone of the voice. Miss Williamson’s 
heart was fighting strongly against a 
more cautious judgment. In truth, it 
went out strangely to this unknown 
young girl; she could not turn the little 
trusting, brave, helpless creature away 
from her, and cast her on the horror 
of London streets; as a Christian wom- 
an she dare not. She drew a long 
breath. 

Since Mademoiselle had risked com- 
ing, she said gravely, she had better 
remain for the present. It was, be- 
yond all doubt, a very singular proceed- 
ing for a young girl to come off alone 
to London, and it was indeed fortunate 
no evil had befallen her. To-morrow, 
she should make further enquiries 
from—from—“these ladies and gentle- 
men’—Miss Williamson lifted her eye- 
glasses, and looked down vaguely at 
the bundle of letters in her hand—but 
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for the present, it would be as well for 
Mademoiselle de Blanchaud to remain 
where she was. 

An almost childish look of fear came 
Into Mademoiselle’s pretty eyes. 

“Does—does Madame not then wish 
to engage me?” she faltered. 

“Conditionally, Mademoiselle. That 
is for a—well, say, for a month's trial, 
at the rate of salary mentioned.” Miss 
Williamson finished her sentence rath- 
er hurriedly, and blushed guiltily for 
her own impulsiveness. 

But the girl’s face in a moment had 
lit up again. She clasped her hands. 

“Madame is an angel!” she cried out 
fervently, and she vowed Madame 
never, never should have cause to re- 
pent of her amiable goodness. 

“Nous verrons,” replied Miss William- 
son briefly, in an unmistakable English 
accent; but she permitted her lips the 
induigence of a smile. 

Mademoiselle’s funny-looking box 
was brought off the cab, which still 
waited before the door. She was shown 
to a clean little bedroom, and, strange 
as it may appear, from that evening, 
without any more inquiries being 
made, Mademoiselle settled down in 
Heathview House, Hampstead. Miss 
Williamson tried to atone to herself for 
her want of worldly wisdom by keep- 
ing, for some time, a vigilant watch on 
her French governess. 

At the end of a month, however, she 
expressed herself satisfied, and desired 


Mademoiselle, if she could say the 
same, to remain with her. The girl 
responded with gratitude. She was 


immensely happy. It was not that 
school was a paradise inhabited solely 
by celestial beings, and not very ordi- 
nary school-girls, but rather that 
Mademoiselle herself possessed that 
fresh “gaieté de cceur” essentially 


French, the young and hopeful dispo- 
sition which ardently enjoys every lit- 
tle pleasure, and makes light of diffi- 
culties. 


Perhaps, above all, that 
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Mademoiselle was a hero-worshipper, 
and adored tall, gray-haired Miss Wil- 
liamson. 

Regarded from a purely commercial 
point of view, the new French teacher 
was a success. Not only was Mad- 
emoiselle de Blanchaud’s French the 
best one could desire, but she was also 
a charming musician, very adroit with 
her needle, and, of late, had been dis- 
covered to possess a decided artistic 
taste. This last talent came to light 
casually. 

The drawing-class in Miss William- 
son's school was taught by a Scotsman, 
Colin Blacklock by name. He was a 
tall young man, notably silent, and ex- 
tremely shy. As drawing-master in a 
ladies’ school, his youth might have 
spoken against him, but for those two 
characteristics, which more than bal- 
anced that grave defect. He was not, 
besides, peculiarly handsome. Young 
Blacklock was too tall for grace, and 
stooped slightly. His features were 
large and rather rough-hewn, and, if 
the shape of his head was remarkably 
fine, and covered with thick waves of 
hair—such hair as a mother loves to 
stroke—it was a beauty which appealed 
more to the thoughtful than to the su- 
perficial eyes of the school-girl. Miss 
Williamson had argued that from the 
shape of his head he must have genius, 
and his work gave some proof of it. 
But genius does not often meet with an 
early reward, and while Colin Black- 
lock worked and waited, he taught 
drawing in Miss Williamson’s school. 

It was one of the duties of Madem- 
oiselle to be present during this class, 
and to see, if necessary, that order was 
kept. There she sat by her table em- 
broidering—a small, demure figure that 
now and then raised her dark eyes to 
say softly, ‘“Taisez-vous, Madem- 
oiselle,” to some whispering girl, or 
“Continuez-vous, Mademoiselle,” to an- 
other trifler. 

Beyond a “good-morning” and “good- 


afternoon,” the French governess and 
the drawing-master exchanged no 
word, and this rule of conduct might 
have remained for ever unbroken, but 
for the slight circumstance that Mad- 
emoiselle, tiring one day of her needle, 
put it aside, and idly lifted up a pencil 
instead. She had not used it long when 
Colin Blacklock, passing near her to 
examine the work of a pupil, suddenly 
electrified himself and the whole room 
by exclaiming “Capital! Very good!” 
after which he blushed up to the roots 
of his brown hair. A dozen heads were 
instantly raised, as many pairs of cu- 
rious eyes focussed in Mademoiselle’s 
direction. She lifted her face from the 
head she was sketching, with cheeks 
softly flushed, but with no trace of 
awkward embarrassment. 

“Does Monsieur, then, praise my poor 
attempt?’ she cried eagerly. “Has it, 
of a truth, any merit in Monsieur’s 
eyes?” 

“It’s not bad,” said the young draw- 
ing-master, who had taken time to re- 
cover himself, and spoke more soberly. 
“But just here—and here—Madem- 
oiselle, if you will allow me?’ He bent 
over her, pointing out her errors, the 
long, sensitive artist fingers holding the 
pencil, and adding, with a few teuches 
of his own, new strength and charac- 
ter to the sketch. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes shone as she 
nodded and thanked him. 

“Monsieur is too amiable! Voila! 
How the head lives and breathes now! 
It is quite another thing. But yes, as- 
suredly, mine was full of faults. It 
was most awfullee bad,” she added 
xravely, in her broken school-girl Eng- 
lish, that sent a titter round the class. 
“Now, I will strive to make better.” 

The incident coming to Miss William- 
son’s ears, she told Mademoiselle she 
might continue her drawing lessons so 
long as she did not become too en- 
grossed to see that order was main- 
tained. Mademoiselle was enchanted. 

















But too soon her child-like joy and de- 
light in the lessons were quenched by 
news from Paris of the death of the 
grand aunt. 

“Maman will be desolated,” she wept 
to Miss Williamson. “She was raised 
—what you call up-brought—by la 
Tante. She will die of a loneliness and 
grief intolerable. Ah, poor Maman! If 
only I were there to offer consolation.” 

Miss Williamson patted the French 
girl softly on the shoulder. 

“Poor child, poor child!” she said 
sympathetically; then she remained si- 
lent for a few moments, thoughtfully 
considering. After a little while she 
spoke out. If Mademoiselle liked, she 
said, she would allow her a week’s hol- 
iday to go to Paris to see her mother; 
and furthermore, she suggested, might 
it not be arranged that Madame should 
return with her daughter to London 
and live with her in lodgings there? If 
the plan appeared at all suitable to 
Madame, she could arrange that Mad- 
emoiselle should rejoin her mother 
every evening. 

The French girl seized Miss William- 
son’s hand impulsively and kissed it, 
murmuring over it incoherent words of 
love and devotion. The tears stood in 
her bright eyesagain, but this time they 
were tears of pure gratitude and pleas- 
ure. Finally, she packed up her funny 
box and black bag, and as she had ar- 
rived, so she departed again to Paris. 

When she had gone, Miss Williamson 
sat down smiling a little whimsically, 
and asked herself, in all seriousness, if 
she had been a very great fool. 


II. 


A week later Miss Williamson's 
doubts vanished. Mademoiselle _re- 
turned to London, bringing, with pretty 
joy and triumph, her mother with her. 
Madame was a very tiny lady. bright, 
spirituelle, dark-eyed, almost absurdly 
like a copy of Mademoiselle grown old- 
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er, with the same dainty finish of ap- 
pearance, and pretty graciousness of 
manner so entirely French. Miss Wil- 
liamson tried to be critical, but in her 
generous heart she thought the two 
strangers charming. 

Madame settled contentedly down in 
the new lodgings—plain and unlovely 
as only London rooms can be—and very 
soon, With an individual touch here and 
there, with some little treasure saved 
from the old Paris home, she had 
brought a different iook to them. Mad- 
emoiselle was as happy as a bird in 
spring. Her little feet took her gaily 
forth every morning to her teaching, 
and brought her very blithely home 
again in the late afternoon. The meet- 
ing between mother and daughter was 
a sight to see. They ran into each 
other’s arms with such joy as might 
have sprung from a year’s separation. 

Thus their life in London began, life 
that might have been dull and com- 
monplace enough but for the grace and 
distinction which their love 
it. 

One day Mademoiselle was returning 
from school. The weather, variable as 
English weather often is, had been 
bright in the morning, and deceived by 
the sunshine, she had ventured forth 
without an umbrella. She had not, how- 
ever, gone far on the homeward way 
when a sleeting rain began to fall. In 
vain Mademoiselle hailed omnibuses. 
Every one passed her full to the door. 
The girl, resigning herself to circum- 
stances with a shrug of the shoulders, 
lifted her skirts above her trim little 
shoes and faced the driving rain. She 
was so anxiously engaged in picking 
her steps along the wet pavement that 
she did not observe the passers-by, and 
started violently when some one spoke 
at her elbow: “Mademoiselle, may I of- 
fer you my umbrella?” 

She looked round, then up. very far 
up indeed, and recognized the face of 
the drawing-master under an umbrella 


gave to 
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he was awkwardly trying to hold over 
her head. 

Mademoiselle’s lips curved at once in 
a charming smile. “Ah! Monsieur 
Blacklock! I ask pardon. How you 
startled me! But how you are kind!” 
she exclaimed quickly. “A thousand 
thanks! I was almost what you call 
in English ‘dreeping,’ but now I shall 
be sheltered; I shall now remain hap- 
pily dry. But tell me, does it not in- 
commode Monsieur?” she continued, as 
he swung along silently by her side, 
striving to adapt his great strides to 
her short steps. “Is not Monsieur go- 
ing out of his way with me?” 

“Not at all, not at all, Mademoiselle,” 
he stammered. “It is a—a pleasure,” 
and he set his lips hard. 

“But truly, Monsieur? Thanks again! 
And how you are wise to carry an 
umbrella! I was a leetle stupid fowl, 
what you name ‘goose’—wn’est-ce pas?— 
to come sans parapluie.” 

Young Blacklock’s mouth twitched 
for a moment, but he straightened it 
almost immediately. 

“Of course. No—I mean no, Madem- 
oiselle,’”’ he answered incoherently. 
“Who ever imagined it would rain? 
But with me it has grown a sort of 
habit, almost a kind of religion,” he 
added with a sudden laugh, “to carry 
an umbrella. We seem always to be 
expecting rain.” 

Mademoiselle nodded brightly. ““Mon- 
sieur is of the Scotch nation, is he not? 
And in Scotland it rains much.” 

The young fellow drew himself up 
half unconsciously. ‘Yes, I’m Scotch, 
Mademoiselle, and I’m proud of it. Our 
climate is not maybe so good as it 
might be, but, all the same, it’s hor- 
ribly underrated. There are finer ef- 


fects of light and shadow there than 
you'll see in any other land; the hills, 
pansy-purple with the evening light on 
them, and the mists that every one 
despises are—are, when you see them 
rightly, simply entrancing. 


Oh!” he 
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stopped short abruptly as if ashamea 
of himself, and then added apologeti- 
cally, “and we have occasionally some 
few sunny days, Mademoiselle.” 

“Of that I am certain, Monsieur,” 
she replied eagerly, “and as I have 
heard, and as all the world knows, 
your scenery is magnificent. There is 
nothing to surpass it anywhere.” 

“Oh, well, I can’t say,” he replied, 
well pleased, but modest. “It’s not 
bad, but I daresay in France, Madem- 
oiselle, there are some parts every bit 
as grand. It’s ‘la belle France,’ you 
know!” he said with shy effort. 

“Ah! ‘la belle France,’” she echoed 
softly, and her eyes shone. “But, in- 
deed, I may not truly speak for ‘la 
belle France.’ I am ignorant of it. 
Paris alone is ‘ma belle patrie.’” 

“And Paris is delightful,” he cried 


out with unexpected enthusiasm. 
“Where will you find a more charming 
city?” 


“Does Monsieur then know Paris?” 
she exclaimed breathlessly. 

“As well as I know Edinburgh, bet- 
ter far than I know London, Madem- 
oiselle. I spent eight months in the 
dear old ‘Quartier Latin,’ and they 
were the happiest months of my life.” 

Mademoiselle gave a little excited 
cry, and stood still on the wet pave- 
ment, clasping her hands and looking 
up at her companion with the eagerest, 
brightest eyes in the world. “Monsieur 
then speaks French? But naturally. 
Oh! will Monsieur grant me a leetle 
favor? It is this,” she went on rapidly, 
not waiting for his answer. “Near to 
here lives ma mére. She is not un- 
happy—oh, no! But she is alone, she 
is solitary; she has not much the so- 
ciety of friends. It would be a pleas- 
ure the most absolute if Monsieur 
would permit himself to be presented, 
if he would a short time converse 
with la mére, of the beloved ‘Quartier 
Latin.” Will he? Will Monsieur con- 


sent?” 

















The young Scotsman looked down at 
the upturned eloquent face, the cheeks 
tiushed with eagerness, the rings of 
durk hair that had escaped from be- 
neath the black hat, moist with rain- 
drops, and a sudden light leapt into his 
own quiet eyes. Yet he hesitated a 
moment. “But my coat, Mademoiselle,” 
he said stammeringly. “My—my 
muddy boots! I am shamefully wet. 
I—I am not fit for a lady’s presence.” 

“Bien! Monsieur consents,” she 
laughed gaily as she turned to walk on. 
“A hundred thanks! That matters not 
A mere bagatelle! Monsieur will sus- 
pend the wet coat in the entrance, and 
voila! he is perfectly dry and comme il 
faut. What signify the boots? Regard 
mine, Monsieur,” and she lifted her 
skirt daintily and held out to view a 
tiny splashed shoe. She made a pretty 
grimace and shrugged her shoulders. 
“Frightful! n’est-ce pas? But this is 
our ‘appartement,’ Monsieur.” She 
stopped at the door of a house in one 
of the thousand dreary, unpicturesque 
streets of London. “Our ‘pied-d-terre,’ 
the home, as you say in England, of /a 
mere.” 

Before young Blacklock could quite 
realize what he was about, he found 
himself entering the lodging-house, 
hanging his wet coat on one of 
its crowded pegs, and following Mad- 
emoiselle upstairs. The French girl 
ran lightly before him, opened a door 
on the third landing, and presently he 
saw her fervently kissing on both 
cheeks the little lady who had risen 
with a cry of joy to greet her. 

“But I have the honor of bringing 
you a friend, Maman,” she exclaimed 
in French. “A gentleman who has 
lived in the ‘Quartier Latin.’ Permit 


me to present Monsieur Blacklock, 


from whom I have the entire felicity 
to receive drawing lessons.” 

If it were contrary to all Madame de 
Blanchaud’s French ideas of decorum 
that her daughter should thus usher 
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into her presence an unknown young 
man, she was much too well-bred to 
show it. Madame had a large charity 
for the odd manners of other lands. 
She welcomed the stranger to her little 
parlor on the third tloor with an ease 
and graciousness of manner a queen 
might envy. 

Colin Biacklock was speedily made 
to forget his surprise at beholaing him- 
self bowing before this little lady, and 
his large muddy boots. Madame was 
charmed to find he knew “le Quartier 
Latin.” She told him she herself had 
lived there when a young girl. Her 
father had been an artist, too, like 
Monsieur. They were a charming set 
“les artistes,’ she said. “What en- 
trancing company! How gay! How full 
of interest! But alas! how improvident 
—careless as to the affairs of life al- 
most to sinfulness. But pardon! It 
was naturally not always so. There 
were the notable exceptions, and Mon- 
sieur Blacklock was probably one of 
those.” 

Monsieur Blacklock admitted with a 
somewhat rueful smile that if it were 
the case it was very likely because he 
had no money with which to be im- 
provident, and then inherent 
spirit of pride or honesty urged him to 
add that he was a poor man and the 
son of a poor man. 

“My father belonged to the people, 
Madame,” looking her very 
Straight in the face. “He was a little 
shopkeeper in the country. I also be- 
long to the same class. I am what you 
call ‘tout-A-fait bourgeois.’ ” 

Madame lightly waved her little 
hand. “He who possesses talent and 
goodness belongs to the highest aris- 
tocracy,” she said, with a delightful 
smile. “That is the one, Monsieur, we 
poorer souls all adore. But tell me, if 
I may so boldly ask, are the parents 
of Monsieur both dead? Is he, then, 
alone in the world?” 
He blushed boyishly. 


some 


he said, 


“I have a step- 
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sister, Madame,” he replied constrain- 
edly. “She—she is considerably older 
than I am; she has brought me up.” 

“Ah! but Monsieur is not to be pitied 
then. A good sister! It is assuredly the 
gift of Heaven.” 

“Yes,” he assented baldly, and then 
hating himself for his Scotch reticence, 
he forced out the words, “she has been 
a very good sister to me.” He turned 
and looked involuntarily at Madem- 
oiselle as he spoke. She had gone at 
her mother’s suggestion to change her 
wet garments, but had now returned, 
and was flitting about the room light- 
ing a spirit lamp, placing a kettle upon 
it, bringing out a tray, setting forth 
cups and saucers. His eyes followed 
the bright graceful figure with a sort 
of fascination. 

“It is the afternoon coffee which my 
daughter makes,” explained Madame. 
“In England one drinks tea always, is 
it not so? Will Monsieur consent this 
afternoon to take instead coffee with 
us?” 

But at the suggestion Monsieur rose 
hurriedly to his feet, and resolutely, al- 
most brusquely, declined Madame’s in- 
vitation. “No, I must go,” he said 
awkwardly. “I—I have stayed too 
long.” He steeled himself against the 
disappointment in Mademoiselle’s 
bright eyes as the two ladies held out 
their hands to him & l’Anglaise. 

“If it must be, then, au revoir; Mon- 
sieur, I hope, will return another after- 
noon,” said Madame graciously. “A 
thousand thanks for his charming visit. 
He will again give us the pleasure?” 

Colin Blacklock made his best bow 
and murmured his thanks in a deep 
voice. 

“He is a gallant young man, this 
Monsieur Blacklock,’ said Madame, 
nodding her head at her daughter as 
they drank their coffee, “and honest! 
Oh!’—she raised her pretty eyes and 
shoulders, “of a truthfulness like the 


Heaven itself.” 
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Mademoiselle laughed gaily, her dark 
eyes flashing mischievously. “Monsieur 
Blacklock is ‘trés gentil’ without doubt, 
but didst thou observe his feet, Ma- 
man? Mon Dieu!” she stretched out her 
slender arms to their full length. “They 
are of a size immense; each is a Kilo- 
metre long.” 

“Chut! thou art a foolish child!” cried 
Madame, pretending to frown. “Who 
leoks to a man’s feet when the head is 
fine?” 

The long feet of Colin were mean- 
while taking him homeward. He had 
absently unfurled his umbrella and 
was holding it above him, although the 
rain had ceased to fall, and had now 
given place to late watery gleams of 
sunshine. He did not perceive to-night 
the strange bizarre effects of light and 
shadow on the streets, the solemn glow 
that lay upon the wet pavements, the 
reflection of a deeper glory in the pools. 
Such touches and hints of beauty as he 
was quick and keen to note, he passed 
unheeded. A sort of new excitement 
possessed him. He was rapidly con- 
versing with himself in French. Ques- 
tion and answer darted nimbly in and 
out of his mind; brilliant repartees 
such as he might have uttered tan- 
talized his brain. He stood still sud- 
denly at the corner of a street, a tall, 
odd, desperately earnest-looking young 
fellow under an umbrella, and said, 
half aloud, in an argumentative tone, 
“Yes, I must go back again soon. It 
will only be polite. It will be very 
good for my French.” 

He looked around him. Then he be- 
came bewilderingly conscious that the 
rain had ceased to fall. His mouth gave 
its humorous twitch downwards. He 
lowered his umbrella, and quickened 
his steps homewards. Home lay in the 
Clapham direction, and was another, 
but very much smaller, shabbier house, 
in a dreary, out-of-the-way crescent. 
It did not, however, imply only a room 
or two, but included the whole house, 
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such as it was. Rents were cheaper 
there, and Miss Blacklock, having once 
made a trial of London lodgings, hated 
and abjured them. 

“You're late,” she said laconically, 
opening the door for him. 

Colin Blacklock’s sister was a middle- 
aged woman, tall and thin, who might 
even yet have had some pretensions to 
good looks but for the expression of her 
face, which was hard, and lacked all 
sweetness. She was dressed plainly in 
a gray gown and capacious black 
apron, a little brown Shetland shawl 
tied tightly across the bosom, and 
knotted behind. She wore no cap. Her 
gray hair was severely parted, and fas- 
tened in a very small hard knob at the 
back of her head. This mode of coif- 
fure gave Miss Blacklock somewhat 
the appearance of being about to wash, 
though one glance at the well-scrubbed 
face flatly denied any necessity for it. 
Christina Blacklock made no pretence 
to be a lady, She simply looked what 
she was, and had been all her life—a 
notable housewife—a thoroughly clean, 
hardworking woman. 

“Yes, I’m late,” he answered, draw- 
ing off his coat in the passage. “I 
ealled to see some French acquaint- 
ances this afternoon.” 

“And who may they be?’ asked his 
sister, walking into the little parlor. 

He despised himself for blushing just 
then, for hesitating half a minute be- 
fore replying. “One is the French gov- 
erness in Miss Williamson’s school, 
where I teach, a Mademoiselle de 
Blanchaud. She lodges with her 
mother. They are Parisian.” He had 
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no excuse for lingering longer in the 
tiny lobby, and with these last words 
he came into the parlor. “They have 
asked me to go again to see them. 
Their French is most excellent; it is 
quite a chance for me to keep up 
mine.” He paused and glanced at his 
sister almost defiantly. 

“Oh!” she responded briefly. Chris- 
tina was not looking at him. Her back 
was turned towards him, stooping over 
the fire and pouring some water from 
the boiling kettle into a large-bodied 
brown tea-pot. “If ye want to wash 
yer hands, ye’d better do it while the 
tea’s maskin’,” she remarked presently, 
setting the teapot on the table and cov- 
ering it with a cosie. She had not, to 
tell the truth, paid particular heed to 
her brother's words, beyond the casual 
thought that it seemed a sensible-like 
thing to wish to rub up his French. 

Miss Blacklock had all the poor, but 
ambitious, Scotswoman’s appreciation 
of education, and everything that 
helped in that direction was wise in 
her eyes. But foreigners, either men 
or women, belonged to so remote and 
distasteful a species, as scarcely to be 
classed with Scotch, or even English- 
speaking humanity. 

They sat down to tea silently. As 
Colin ate his home-baked scones and 
drank his tea, he glanced round the 
room. It struck him how very ugly it 
was; scrupulously clean, as everything 
belonging to his sister must be; but 
how bare, how entirely lacking in any 
beauty or grace. For the first time in 
his life he looked at his sister critically. 

A. H. Begbie. 


(To be continued.) 
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The biographical notice of Jane Aus- 
ten in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is curt and cool; somewhat inc'ined to 
damn with faint praise, to adopt the 
easy course of fault-finding as opposed 
to the better and more difficult art of 
true criticism. Still, the writer does 
grudgingly concede that she is “one of 
the most distinguished of modern Brit- 
ish novelists,” rather as if the Mrs. 
Aphra Behns, the Mrs. Radcliffes, con- 
stituted a more ancient and superior 
school of fiction. 

Evidently, despite an increasing 
number of dainty new editions of six 
classical novels, Jane Austen is not yet 
a really popular writer, although en- 
thusiasts are of opinion that she is es- 
sentially one of those whom to know is 
to love; to love, a liberal education. Lit- 
tle could she foresee her own brilliant 
future, when she sat at her small rose- 
wood desk in a parlor frequented by 
what her best biographer calls “a cir- 
cle of busy females,” liable to constant 
interruptions sometimes from a certain 
terrible Mrs. Stent, “who would fre- 
quently ejaculate some wonder about 
the cocks and hens.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in those charming 
bits of literary patchwork, “Letters to 
Dead Authors,” deplores this fact of a 
lack of general appreciation. It is 
somewhat surprising that, whilst 
avowing himself one of Miss Austen’s 
most fervent admirers, he does not call 
attention to the remarkable selectness 
and great eminence of the company 
which he thus joins. 

George the Fourth, when Prince Re- 
gent, bore this much of resemblance to 
Byron’s famous Corsair, that, like him, 
he “linked one virtue with a thousand 
crimes.” For if he never fulfilled what 


Thackeray, in his merciless indictment 


against him, calls severely “a windy 
project of establishing a literary Order 
of Minerva, with an eight-pointed star 
and a primrose ribbon” (let us hope he 
forgot that yellow is proverbially the 
color of jealousy), he at least ordered 
his librarian, Mr. Clarke, to take care 
that there was a copy of “Pride and 
Prejudice” in every palace heinhabited. 
Mr. Clarke was also deputed to express 
his royal master’s approval of that 
work, to show Miss Austen over Carl- 
ton House, and to give her gracious 
permission to dedicate the sparkling 
“Emma” to the first gentleman of Eu- 
rope, who himself never invented any- 
thing except a “large new shoe-buckle, 
spreading elegantly across the foot.” 

If “Pride and Prejudice” had not 
been written before this single token 
of recognition, sly Jane might have 
been thought to have modelled the 
epistolary style of Mr. Collins on that 
of Mr. Clarke. With the usual fear of 
turning an authorly head by excess of 
eulogy, his appreciation is tepid. But 
he teems with suggestions for future 
plots, both as to a “romance of the 
House of Coburg,” which would be- 
agreeably topical, and “I also, dear 
madame, wished to be allowed to ask 
you to delineate in some future work 
the habits of life, character and enthu- 
siasm of a clergyman who should pass 
his time between the metropolis and 
the country, and should be something: 
like Beattie’s Minstrel: 


Silent when glad, affectionate when 
shy, 

And in his looks was most demurely 
sad; 

And now he laughed aloud, and none 
knew why. 


Jane’s reply to the suggestion that 
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concluded with this incomprehensible 
quotation was characteristic: “I am 
quite honored by your thinking I could 
draw such a clergyman, but I could 
not. The comic part of the character I 
might be equal to, but not the good, 
the enthusiastic, the literary.” The 
modesty of her conclusion to her pom. 
pous patron is witty indeed: “I think 
I may boast myself to be, with all pos. 
sible vanity, the most unlearned and 
uninformed female who ever dared to 
be an authoress.” 

It is surely to be regretted that Miss 
Austen, delighted as she was witb 
“Waverley,” never knew of Sir Walter 
Scott’s delight in her. In 1826 he 
writes in his diary: “Read again, for 
the third time at least, Miss Austen’s 
finely-written novel of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice.’ That young lady had a tal- 
ent for describing the involvements 
and feelings and characters of ordina- 
ry life which is to me the most wonder. 
ful I ever met with. The big Bow- 
Wow strain I can do myself with any 
now going, but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting from 
the truth of the description and the 
sentiment is denied me.” 

Generous, warm-hearted Mary Mit- 
ford said to Miss Austen’s nephew that 
she “would cut off one hand, to write 
like your aunt with the other;” and 
Lady Trevelyan herself told Mr. Aus- 
ten Leigh that Lord Macauley had 
fully intended to write a memoir of 
Miss Austen. He has left one note of 
admiration in his essay on Madame 
D’Arblay, in which he goes so far as 
to apply to certain of her qualities the 
adjective “Shakespearian.” Coleridge, 
Guizot, Swinburne—these are but 
names taken at random from an amaz- 
ing list of those who have left fervent 
expressions of their opinions. 

That Disraeli wrote “Henrietta Tem- 
ple” and yet had read “Pride and Prej- 
udice” seventeen times, seems nearly 
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impossible, though he says so himself; 
it is easy, however, to realize genial, 
kindly Sidney Smith “quite in love 
with dear Fanny Price.” Mr. Walter 
Herries Pollock, in his charming little 
volume, “Jane Austen and Her Con- 
temporaries,” avows himself Kmma’s 
devoted knight, and in a delightfully 
persuasive manner gives her the first 
place of all. 

Miss Austen was criticized at some 
length in 1815 in the “Quarterly Re- 
view.” It is said by no less an author- 
ity than Mr. Murray that Sir Walter 
Scott was the writer of an article 
which never perceived her to be hu- 
morous at all! By the light of the en- 
tries in his journal the thing seems in- 
credible. 

That Dickens should have been as 
blind as this clumsy critic is astonish- 
ing, but it is a blot on his scutcheon, 
not on hers. To deny women humor 
was ungrateful of Dickens, when they 
so loved his own books; to commit 
them without calling the writer of 
“Emma” as chief witness for the de- 
fence, was an act of scandalous injus- 
tice. 

George Henry Lewes was such an 
adorer of Miss Austen that he showed 
his odd lack of critical acumen by ask- 
ing Charlotte Bronté to imitate her, as 
who should bid a heavy-scented honey- 
suckle flinging cream-colored blossoms 
over a green hedge in perfumed luxu- 
riance, to change itself by magic into 
a charming gold-laced, brown velvet 
polyanthus, sitting primly, yet with its 
own quaint fascination, in the tidiest 
of garden borders. Mr. Lewes raves 
about Jane’s “mild eyes” to fiery Char- 
lotte; he tells her to “learn to admire 
Miss Austen as one of the greatest art- 
ists, the greatest painters of human 
character.” 

Yet it was neither of these who really 
expressed clearly why the Austenite of 
to-day can, undaunted even by the “En. 
cyclopzedia, take up her books again 
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and again, as Tennyson’s life told us 
was his common custom. A short time 
after the untimely death of Miss Aus- 
ten, who certainly achieved literary 
immortality in her brief thirty-eight 
years, a second notice in the “Quarter- 
ly,” by Archbishop Whateley, did her 
thorough justice, because it pointed out 
that her humor was her strongest, her 
impregnable point. 

“Like Shakespeare,” he said, “she 
shows as admirable a discrimination in 
the character of fools as people of 
sense, a merit which is far from com- 
mon. To invent, indeed, a conversation 
full of wit or wisdom requires that the 
writer should himself possess ability; 
but the converse does not hold good. 
It is no fool that can describe fools 
well.” 

Thus in 1824, the keynote was struck, 
and some verses by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, which appeared in the “Keep- 
sake” of 1825, certainly give their writ- 
er a claim to be regarded as a gentle- 
man of parts, if not as a great poet. 
For he sang of the bores who, if their 
prototypes weary us in fact, delight us 
when seen through the rose-colored 
spectacles of a writer never malicious, 
rarely severe. 

Lord Carlisle’s verses have an espe- 
cial apropos, for in them he testified to 
his devotion, not to saucy, delightful 
Elizabeth, “sweet and twenty,” or 
naughty, nice Miss Crawford, with the 
arch black eyes, but to the immortal 
little band of bores unparalleled in 
English fiction. 

The dictionary does not throw any 
very blinding light upon the origin of 
the word fraught with so tiresome a 
meaning, but can any of us plead igno- 
rance of the thing itself? Pascal’s op- 
timistic belief, “plus on est original, 
rencontre d’originaux,” is 
searcely the experience of the ordinary 
clever man or woman wearily specu- 
lating upon the utility of the bore, apt 
in society to be as inveterate in his at- 
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tendance as that “little lamb” so sure 
to follow Mary. 

It is comfortable to conclude that the 
purpose of the bore is to charm us in 
fiction, and to agree with Lord Car- 
lisle:— , 


All-perfect Austen. Here 

Let one poor wreath adorn thy early 
bier, 

That scarce allowed thy modest youth 
to claim 

Its living portion of thy certain fame. 

Oh, Mrs. Bennet! Mrs. Norris, too! 

While memory survives we'll dream of 
you, 

And Mr. Woodhouse, whose abstemi- 
ous lip 

Must thin, but not too thin, his gruel 
sip; 

Miss Bates, our idol, though the village 
bore; 

And Mrs. Elton, ardent to explore: 

While the dear style flows on without 
pretence, 

With unstained purity, and unmatched 
sense.” 


To take the books in chronological 
order, is to begin with “Northanger 
Abbey.” sold for ten pounds to a pub- 
lisher who regretted his bargain, never 
published until Miss Austen was dead. 
It is over one hundred years old, hav- 
ing been written in 1798, and is, of 
course, in parts, a skit upon Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe and the gloomy school of imita- 
tors of “The Castle of Otranto.” In 
parts only; for if Catherine Morland’s 
lively imagination led her to all kinds 
of romantic conclusions as to the con 
duct of dreadful General Tilney, there 
was no memory of Laurentinas and 
skeletons in households, in the bright 
photograph of a Bath that seems more 
amusing than the Milsom Street or 
Laura Place of to-day. 

Miss Austen entered her kingdom at 
once. “Northanger” contains a good 
bore or two, even if they are but of the 
second rank of excellence in compari- 
son with their successors. Mrs. Allen, 
the chaperon-friend of the lively, igno- 
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rant, good-hearted Catherine, is thus 
described: “Mrs. Allen was one of that 
numerous class of females whose soci- 
ety can raise no other emotion than 
suprise at there being any men in the 
world who could like them well enough 
to marry them.” She could not let her 
scissors fall without remarking on the 
occurrence, and she dribbles out her 
vapid, quite pointless chatter with en- 
viable complacency. 

Henry Tilney, who talked much bet- 
ter than any other Austen hero, quite 
struck Mrs. Allen with his genius when 
he gravely assured her Miss Morland’s 
new sprigged muslin would not wash. 
That he fully understood the lady is 
manifested later, when he and Cathe- 
rine discuss the relative advantages of 
town and country. “Here,” said Cath- 
erine, “I see a variety of people in 
every street. There I can only go and 
call on Mrs. Allen.” Mr. Tilney was 
much amused. “Only go and call on 
Mrs. Allen,” he repeated. “What a pic- 
ture of intellectual poverty! However, 
when you sink into this abyss you will 
have more to say. You will be able 
to talk of Bath.” 

Mr. Tilney gauged Mrs. Allen well. 
The only advice she ever gave her 
young charge was to wear a white 
gown to make a call in February; and 
when Catherine, full of doubts, hopes 
and fears, comes to her for counsel, she 
is quite occupied with the fact that 
“veal is uncommonly scarce.” 

Even the engagement of poor sallow 
James to the beautiful, fickle Isabella 
does not flutter Mrs. Allen, though 
when she hears he has gone secretly 
to Fullerton to ask the consent of his 
parents she is quite roused from her 
usual lethargy. “She could not listen 
with perfect calmness, but repeatedly 
regretted the necessity of concealment, 
wished she had known of his intention, 
wished she could have seen him before 
he went, as she should certainly have 
troubled him with her best regards to 
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his father and mother, her kind compli- 
ments to all the Skinners.” Evidently 
her regrets occupied her tongue for 
some time, and on the whole, it is 
searcely surprising her husband was 
so particularly fond of a rubber of 
whist. Ae 

John Thorpe, the horsey, slangy un- 
dergraduate, is so very diverting that 
it is necessary to view him from Cath- 
erine’s standpoint to call him a bore at 
all. Poor Catherine held a different 
opinion when driving out in his curri- 
cle and hearing his endless boasting 
about the pace and blood of the horse, 
“who went off in the quietest manner 
possible,” after he had warned her of 
the capers and plunges she might ex- 
pect. Mr. Thorpe’s language is too of- 
ten like that of the heathen Chinee. 
Catherine hears his big talk with 
amazement. She, to quote her own 
words, “had not been brought up to un- 
derstand the propensities of a rattle, 
nor to know to how many idle asser- 
tions and impudent falsehoods an ex- 
cess of vanity will lead. Her whole 
family were plain matter-of-fact peo- 
ple who seldom aimed at wit of any 
kind, her father being contented with 
a pun, her mother with a proverb.” 
Catherine bore with the effusions of 
his endless conceit, and thought, doubt- 
less, of that sprightly young clergy- 
man, Henry Tilney, so agreeable and 
courteous even to the dreary Mrs, 
Allen. 

It is unnecessary to linger over the 
pompous, platitudinous General Tilney. 
He might be rather justly dismissed 
with the reproach of being nearly the 
only unnatural character in the six 
novels. Still, it would be of interest 
to know what the Marquis of Long- 
town and General Courtney, “his very 
old friends,” would have thought of 
his really disgraceful treatment of his 
guest after she had listened so politely 
to his eternal boasting about his pine- 
ries and succession houses. 
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“Sense and sensibility” was the first 
of Miss Austen’s novels that was pub- 
lished, although “Pride and Prejudice” 
was written before it. It appeared in 
1811 under the title of “First Impres- 
sions,” was originally called “Elinor 
and Marianne,” and written in the 
form of letters 4 la Richardson. It is 
rather singular that no reviews and 
few details of its reception are extant, 
yet it sold well, and secured a cheque 
for one hundred and fifty pounds for 
the authoress. 

It is sad to have to confess that both 
the heroes of “Sense and Sensibility” 
are bores, because the heroines are not, 
and even Elinor’s excessive goodness 
does not destroy her amusement when 
the good-hearted Mrs. Jennings offers 
her unhappy jilted sister a glass of old 
Constantia wine, “because her poor 
husband had been so fond of it when 
he had a touch of his colicky gout.” 

Edward Ferrars is a typical English 
dullard, and does not deserve that Bli- 
nor should forgive him his silly entan- 
glement with pert, pretty Lucy Steele, 
who ultimately secures his dandified 
brother, with his magnificent plans for 
cottages at Dawlish. 

Robert Ferrars is most characteris- 
tically introduced choosing a toothpick 
case at a jeweller’s in Bond street, and 
finally deciding it must be made to or- 
der, and appointing the gold, the ivory, 
and the pearls. “Bestowing a glance on 
the Miss Dashwoods, but such a one 
as seemed to demand rather than ex- 
press admiration, he walked off with a 
happy air of real conceit and affected 
indifference.” 

A more disagreeable family than the 
Ferrars it would be hard to find, yet 
‘how we are diverted by Mrs. Ferrars, 
with her selfish scheming, Mrs. John 
Dashwood and her mean _ husband. 
Bores of the first class, the dialogue 
‘between this happy couple, and the 


way they talk each other out of con- 
scientious scruples, is quite delightful. 
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Sir John and Lady Middleton have 
also their several claims to considera- 
tion, though there is amiability about 
Sir John, with his passion for what he 
calls “little hops,” and “for collecting 
parties of young people to eat ham and 
chicken out of doors,” even in late Oc- 
tober. Lady ‘Middleton was “reserved, 
cold, and had nothing to say for her- 
self beyond the most commonplace in- 
quiry or remark.” But sbe had a 
greedy eagerness for flattery, and even 
the elder Miss Steele, with her terrible 
talk of conquests and “smart beaux,” 
knows how to get invited to stay with 
her two months. 

Surely Miss Austen must have drawn 
the Miss Steeles from life, in spite of 
her own denial that she ever painted 
portraits. Miss Steele, who wears pink 
because it is “the doctor’s favorite 
color,” and wants to run upstairs to see 
the broken-hearted Marianne out of 
sheer vulgar curiosity, is so entirely 
real. Even when she hastens away to 
put on a pair of silk stockings before 
going to walk in Kensington Gardens 
with “a very genteel family,” she is in- 
imitable and we like to know, by 
means of a private letter from Aunt 
Jane to a favorite niece, that she never 
got her doctor, or, indeed, a husband 
at all. 

Jolly, common Mrs. Jennings, if she 
never seems quite the mother of cor- 
rect, tiresome Lady Middleton, is very 
funny. She is the solitary character in 
Miss Austen’s novels whose remarks 
are occasionally rather plain-spoken. 
She thus describes Delaford, Colonel 
Brandon’s place; “close to the church, 
and only a quarter of a mile from the 
turnpike road, so ’tis never dull, for 
you may sit up in an old yew harbor 
and watch the carriages as they pass 
along. And such a mulberry tree! 
Lord, how Charlotte and I did stuff the 
only time we were there.” She is very 
partial to worthy Colonel Brandon, 
“whom everybody is glad to see and no 
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one remembers to talk to;” so when 
Willoughby proves false to poor, ro- 
mantic Marianne, she announces, 
“Well, I shall spirit the Colonel up as 
soon as I can. One shoulder of mut- 
ton, you know, drives another down.” 

It is clear that Mr. Austin Dobson, 
in his pleasant introduction to the edi- 
tion of “Sense and Sensibility,” illus- 
trated scarcely as happily as usual by 
Mr. Hugh Thompson, gives the book 
the lower place that it must perforce 
occupy, despite its many merits. For, 
in 1813, “Pride and Prejudice,” the re- 
jected of publishers, made its trium- 
phant début, and may lay claim to be- 
ing the most enjoyable book any wom- 
an ever wrote. 

It is pleasing to quote Miss Austen’s 
own verdict as to Elizabeth, who, if 
she has no business even to smile for 
a moment in the company of bores, ex- 
acts a passing tribute for the incompar- 
able contrast she affords to the best of 
them all; “I must confess that I think 
her as delightful a creature as ever ap- 
peared in print.” Mr. George Saints- 
bury frankly avows he would like to 
have married her, therefore he ought 
to have some sympathy with Mr. Col- 
lins, who, with Mrs. Bennet and Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, are never ap- 
proached as the perfection of bores by 
any except, it may be, Mrs. Norris, of 
“Mansfield Park.” 

From the moment Mr. Collins writes 
to saturnine Mr. Bennet, with his grim 
humor, and Mr. Bennet reads that let- 
ter to his assembled family, his whole 
character is plain. Mary Bennet, the 
only bore among the sisters, expresses 
her approval of a style that closely re- 
sembles her own reflections on “pride 
as a very common failing.” “The idea 
of the olive-branch is not wholly new,” 
she decides sententiously, “yet I think 
it is well expressed;” whilst Elizabeth 
“has a notion he may be an oddity.” 
“Can he be a sensible man, sir?’ she 
asks her father. “No, my dear. I have 
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great hopes of finding him quite the 
reverse.” But it is evident that Mr. 
Bennet got very tired of the heir to the 
entail of Longbourn. 

Miss Austen shows her knowledge of 
character by never letting Mr. Collins 
even think of dull Mary, who, “without 
taste or voice, was ever anxious to take 
her place at the instrument.” Mary 
would have married him, but she, as 
again we learn from private sources, 
had to be contented with one of the 
clerks of “broad-faced, stuffy Uncle 
Phillips.” No; when Mrs. Bennet, most 
determined of match-making mammas, 
hinted untruthfully that beautiful Jane 
was even then the bride of blue-coated, 
elegant Ringley, he at once decided on 
Elizabeth, and gave us some of the best 
scenes in the book that is always said 
to have owed its excellent title to a 
sentence in Madame D’Arblay’s “Ce- 
cilia” “as to the whole unfortunate 
business being the result of ‘pride and 
prejudice.’ ” 

Mrs. Bennet is excessively angry 
with Elizabeth’s refusal. She is no fa- 
vorite with her vulgar parent, as is 
giddy, silly Lydia. Elizabeth—we seem 
to see her in her short-waisted gown 
and muslin chemisette—is called down 
to be interviewed, and the matter con- 
cludes by Mr. Bennet saying gravely, 
“An unhappy alternative is before you, 
Elizabeth. From this day you must be 
a stranger to one of your parents. Your 
mother will never see you again if you 
do not marry Mr. Collins, and I will 
never see you again if you do.” 

However, Mrs. Bennet forgot all that 
when the glorious news almost stunned 
her that Elizabeth was tc marry ten 
thousand a year, because Darcy, who 
is a much better fellow than has ever 
been fairly stated, was so much in love 
as even to overlook his fearful mother- 
in-law. It is the only occasion ever re- 
corded when Mrs. Bennet was unable 
to speak. Her fatal readiness to dis- 
cuss the affairs of her family was one 
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of her most appalling qualifications. 
Mr. Bennet paid severely for being 
“caught by some beauty” in his youth, 
and her utter lack of a true moral 
sense is painfully apparent over the 
Wickham elopement, when, with all its 
scandalous circumstances, she is quite 
ready to go for an airing to boast of a 
most disreputable marriage to Lady 
Lucas, who has had the happiness of 
getting her plain Charlotte allied to Mr. 
Collins. 

Miss Austen was wise not to betray 
whether Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
had an actual original. After Eliza- 
beth herself, she is the most carefully 
drawn figure in the picture. She is as 
vulgar as Mrs. Bennet, in the way that 
some great ladies can be vulgar. In- 
solent, inquisitive, overbearing, it is 
easy to understand why she gave the 
living of Hunsford to Mr. Collins, who, 
whether he is comparing the “small 
summer breakfast parlor” of Rosings 
to Mrs. Phillips’ best drawing-room, or 
paying his patroness and her plain, 
sickly daughter little premeditated 
compliments, is exactly the man to 
suit Mr. Darcy’s imperious, common- 
minded aunt. 

Lady Catherine’s has been an abso- 
lute monarchy till she meets, and is 
worsted by, the witty Elizabeth as 
they walk together in “the prettyish 
kind of little shrubbery.” 

“Mansfield Park,” begun in 1812, was 
published in 1814, the second edition 
appearing very near the actual date of 
Waterloo. For some unexplained cause 
it was not included in that first review 
of Miss Austen in the “Quarterly.” Yet 
the true Austenite will agree with Mr. 
Austin Dobson that “it contains a clos- 
er grasp of plot and a greater attention 
to artistic evolution” than its predeces- 
sors, and will rank it very high, partly 
on account of those scenes in connec- 
tion with the amateur theatricals, 
mainly because of its real heroine, 
Aunt Norris. 
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A mean, stingy busybody, Aunt Nor- 
ris is the most amusing widow in fic- 
tion. She talks Sir Thomas into adopt- 
ing Fanny Price, and talks him out of 
expecting her to take any share in the 
concurrent expenses with equal facili- 
ty. She sponges on Mrs. Rushworth’s 
housekeeper till she goes home laden 
with plants, cream cheeses and golden 
which are to be 


pheasants’ eggs, 
hatched in Lady Bertram’s coops. She 
bullies poor Fanny mercilessly. She 


schemes for the marriage of the dull 
Rushworth with the handsome Maria, 
and so enjoys planning the green baize 
curtain for the theatricals that she ac. 
tually winks at the indecorum of “Lov- 
ers’ Vows,” and is so busy saving the 
absent Sir Thomas “at least two shil- 
lings in curtain rings’ as to be quite 
blind to Maria’s flirtations. 

Does any one speak, Mrs. Norris in- 
terrupts. Is the luckless Fanny tired 
or ill, Mrs. Norris is the first to per- 
ceive the desirability of harrying her 
from the sofa, of setting her to work 
on the poor basket. She breaks in on 
an account of a shipwreck with: “Do, 
Sir Thomas, have a basin of soup;” and 
there is only peace when she goes back 
to her cottage after the ball “with all 
the supernumerary jellies to nurse a 
sick maid.” 

The theatricals were approved by 
her, “as the whole arrangement would 
bring very little expense to anybody, 
and none to herself. She foresaw in 
them all the comforts of hurry, bustle, 
and importance, and derived the imme- 
diate advantage of leaving her own 
house, where she had been living a 
month at her own cost, to take up her 
abode at Mansfield Park.” 

The theatricals prove, though it is 
melancholy to have to admit it, that 
Edmund Bertram, hero and beloved of 
two fair ladies, was in truth a bore. 
They also afford evidence that Mr. 
Rushworth was a much worse one. To 
look into a musty old volume of trans- 
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lations from Kotzebue, and read even 
one of the forty-two speeches he was 
to deliver in a pink satin cloak con- 
trived by Aunt Norris, is to shudder 
with pity for the audience. Sir Thom- 
as Bertram did well to stop that per- 
formance. With unwilling, inconsist- 
ent Edmund pouring cut the lengthy 
platitudes of Anhalt in “one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,” with Count 
Cassel blundering over the forty-two, 
there would have been small chance of 
any one suffering from insomnia. 

There are several editions of ‘Lovers’ 
Vows.” It is evident that the Ber- 
trams used the version altered by Mrs. 
Inchbald, the names being different in 
the more exact translation included in 
“The German Theatre” as done into 
English, in 1811, by Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Esq. That popularity of the drea- 
ry sentimentalities of Kotzebue is in- 
comprehensible except when we go 
with Arthur Pendennis to see the Foth- 
eringay shine as Mrs. Haller in “The 
Stranger.” 

Times have changed since it was nec- 
essary to interlard every sentence with 
French. “For you must know, most 
amiable Amelia, this pot de pommade 
cannot be made in Germany. The peo- 
ple here don’t understand it. They 
simply can’t get the odeurs.” The thing 
that “cannot be made in Germany” is 
now as rare as the egg of the great 
auk. 

However, “Lovers’ Vows,” if its plot 
was risky, was ponderous enough to be 
an ideal play for bores. To have sat 
out Anhalt’s tirades would have been 
a punishment well calculated to fit the 
crime of one of Mr. Gilbert’s “prosy, 
duH Society sinners who chatter and 
bleat and bore.” Poor Edmund would 
have been a sorry stick of an actor, and 
Fanny’s troubles as prompter to Mr. 
Rushworth would have equalled those 
of any holder of that thankless office 
before or since. 

The sudden arrival of Sir Thomas, 
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as we all know, stopped the play for 
ever, still it is consolatory to Mrs. Nor- 
ris’s admirers to be assured that she 
took away the curtain that had drawn 
up into such handsome festoons, as 
“she happened to be particularly in 
want of green baize at her cottage.” 

Much as we like the really fascinat- 
ing villain, Henry Crawford, although 
pleasant William Price, in his naval 
lieutenant’s uniform, is always wel- 
come, it is Mrs. Norris for whose sake 
“Mansfield Park” is worth re-reading 
again and again. “Let other pens dwell 
on guilt and misery. I quit such odious 
subjects as soon as I can,” wrote Miss 
Austen in this very book, and we who 
smile over her sparkling pages have 
cause to be proportionately grateful for 
her decision. 

Professor Goldwin Smith tells a story 
that a group of literary men at a coun- 
try house were asked to write down 
their favorite novels, and voted unani- 
mously for “Mansfield Park.” 

It is, therefore, not quite unorthodox 
—despite Mr. Pollock—to give it a pref- 
erence above “Emma,” which, though 
it appeared in 1815, does not contain 
the least reflex of that stirring period. 
Yet “Miss Bates, our idol, though the 
village bore,” who can thankfully say 
her petticoat is still very strong with- 
out blushing to mention what was 
probably a very homely garment, has 
a strong claim upon our affections. We 
never quite forgive Emma for making 
fun of her after Frank Churchill's gal- 
lant riddle as to the two letters that spell 
perfection—“M” and “A.” Emma is 
clever, but not nearly as fine-natured 
as Elizabeth Bennet; and Miss Bates, 
proffering her home-baked apples, is so 
kindly and so simple. 

Miss Austen’s description of her is 
worth quoting as a choice example of 
her careful analysis, and the skill in 
never caricaturing that placed her im- 
measurably above Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Ferrier. “Miss Bates enjoyed an 
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uncommon degree of popularity for a 
woman neither young, handsome, rich, 
or married. She stood in the worst pre- 
dicament in the world for having much 
of the public favor, and she had no in. 
tellectual superiority fo make atcne- 
ment to herself, or frighten those who 
might hate her into outward respect. 
Her youth had passed without distinc- 
tion, and her middle life was devoted 
to the care of a failing mother and the 
endeavor to make a small income go as 
far as possible. And yet she was a 
happy woman, and a woman no one 
named without goodwill. It was her 
own contented temper that worked 
such wonders. She loved everybody, 
was interested in everybody’s happi- 
ness.” 

After that tribute it is easy to for- 
give her for being “a great talker on 
little matters, full of trivial communi- 
eations and harmless gossip,” though 
Emma may be pardoned for fleeing 
from the reading of Jane Churchill’s 
thickly-crossed letters by the worthy 
aunt. ; 

To call courteous, gentlemanly Mr. 
Woodhouse a bore is to echo Lord Car- 


‘“lisle, but he is such a dear old fellow 


J 
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it sounds rather harsh. We are sorry 
for Miss Bates when, in his anxiety 
for her health, he sends out the aspara- 
gus, thinking it not quite dressed. He 
makes amends with presents of pork, 
as “a leg of pork boiled delicately with 
a little turnip is not unwholesome.” He 
is a malade imaginaire, humored by his 
doctor, and apt to be rather prolix over 
little Bella’s sore throat and his one 
acrostic; “Kitty, a fair but frozen maid, 
kindled a flame that I deplore.” 

Still, no one could dislike Mr. Wood- 
house, as all must dislike Mrs. Elton, 
the vulgar, over-dressed bride of the 
young vicar Emma had to refuse under 
the awkward circumstance of being 
shut up with him in her own carriage. 
If Emma’s match-making was at fault, 
her judgment was not when she con- 


demned Miss Hawkins of Bath, with 
“no real elegance” behind her brag of 
her sister married in a great way, mis- 
tress of Maple Grove, proprietress of 
that barouche-landau which, like the 
heroine of Daudet’s “Arlésienne”’ is al- 
ways spoken of and never seen. 

Whether she is irritating poor Emma 
as she dines at Hartfield in lace and 
pearis, patronizing sweet, patient Jane 
Fairfax, exploring to Box Hill, or offici- 
ating at Mr. Knightley’s strawberry 
party with a little basket and a pink 
riband, she is always intolerable. Mrs. 
Elton goads even Jane into a bitterness 
and an eloquence very rare in Miss 
Austen’s heroines; she is worse still 
with’ her underbred chaff upon Jane’s 
engagement. 

However, it must have annoyed her 
dreadfully to see Emma, after all, mis- 
tress of Donwell Abbey by means of 
that wedding she described, in a letter 
to Maple Grove, as “a most pitiful af- 
fair.” It is pleasanter to think of Jane 
with diamonds in her dark hair than 
in Mrs. Bragge’s schoolroom by the 
light of those wax candles; and we 
fancy even “Mr. E.,” her caro sposo as 
she called him, found Augusta trying 
at times. 

In Jane Fairfax there is, as it were, 
something of an anticipation of Anne 
Elliot in “Persuasion,” Miss Austen’s 
last novel, much shorter than either of 
the others except “Northanger Abbey.” 
Two circumstances place “Persuasion” 
in a class apart from the rest. There 
is a pathos in knowing that this story 
never saw the light until the brilliant 
writer’s place was vacant. Revised, 
corrected, its last chapter wholly re- 
written by the hand destined so soon to 
lay down the well-used pen for ever, the 
spirit of humor is less manifestly ap- 
parent in it, though never wholly want- 
ing. 

There is in Miss Austen’sshort, simple 
biography just the hint of an unnamed 
gentleman who paid her great atten- 
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tion, and died soon after their first 
meeting. Romantic readers of “Per- 
suasion” may like to connect him with 
that pretty passage in which sweet 
Anne speaks with a gentle dignity that 
is especially her own: “All the privilege 
I claim for my own sex (it is not a 
very enviable one, you need not covet 
it), is that of loving longest when exist- 
ence or when hope is gone.” 

We do not desire to raise the veil, to 
drag Jane Austen’s little love story into 
the special editions of the halfpenny 
press, but we shall, like stern Dr. Whe- 
well of Trinity, feel an especial admi- 
ration for the fact that nothing ever 
soured or embittered her, and that her 
last book painted Bath as well, as-- 
nay, better than—her first, and in Sir 
Walter Elliot gave us a final addition 
to the ranks of bores notable. 

“Sir Walter Elliot of Kellynch 
Hall, in Somersetshire, was a man 
who for his own amusement never 
took up any book but the Baronetage. 
... There he could read his own his- 
tory with an interest that never 
failed.” Sir Walter has to let Kellynch, 
as other noble baronets have occa- 
sionally been compelled to let their es- 
tates. He is properly condescending 
over this business, but finally admits 
handsomely that his tenant, Admiral 
Croft is the best-looking sailor he ever 
saw, and goes so far as to say that if 
his own man had the arranging of his 
hair he should not be at all ashamed 
to be seen with him. 

He is exceedingly vain, and always 
talking of appearances. “I would send 
Mary a new pelisse if I were not afraid 
it would tempt her to go out in the 
sharp winds and grow coarse. She had 
a red nose when I last saw her, but 1 
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hope that may not happen every day,” 
he remarks on one occasion. This 
same Mary is his one rival for priority 
as a bore. She is thoroughly selfish, 
always aggrieved, a very poor ex- 
change for Anne, by whom her hus- 
band had previously been refused. 
Very clever is Mary’s long letter to 
Anne, with its grumbles and its quaint 
change of tone. 

Captain Benwick the broken-hearted, 
so soon consoled, might have developed 
into a bore if he had been allowed to 
quote, instead of to talk of, “The Gia- 
our” and “The Bride of Abydos.” We 
are merely told that he repeated “in a 
voice broken by tremulous feeling the 
various lines which imaged a broken 
heart;” and though poor dear Anne had 
to listen, readers are spared. 

Miss Austen left three incomplete 
novels. No one can deplore that she 
abandoned “Lady Susan,” written in a 
style that shows she had not found her- 
self at the uncertain date of its com- 
position. The second was/not named. 
The third, “The Watsons” began well, 
and contained more thar one promis- 
ing sketch of a bore instinct with the 
old vividness. 

To quote a living critic whose obiter 
dictum is of worth, is to agree with Mr. 
Andrew Lang. “Ah, madame, what a 
relief it is to come back to your witty 
volumes, and forget the follies of to- 
day. . . . How fine, nay, how noble is 
your art, in its delicate reserve, never 
insisting, never forcing the note, never 
pushing the sketch into the caricature.” 
Or, again, to echo the words of Miss 
Thackeray: “Dear books, _ bright, 
sparkling with wit, in which the home 
ly heroines charm, the dull hours fly, 
the very bores are enchanting.” 

Rowland Grey. 
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SOME NOTES ON AN EXAMINATION. 


My experience is that the teaching 
of English literature in the schools 
whose work I see is steadily improving. 
The examinations that do harm are 
those that profess to examine boys and 
girls in English literature generally, 
without setting special books or au- 
thors for them to study. I may, per- 
haps be allowed to illustrate from an 
examination which, through circum- 
stances which I need not go into, I 
have been privileged to take part in 
this very month—the matriculation ex- 
amination of the University of London. 
I have examined nearly six hundred pa- 
pers out of as many thousands, and the 
conviction is strong upon me that the 
examination requires the very careful 
reconsideration of the Board responsi- 
ble for it. 

The subject of the examination as 
announced in the University Calendar 
is as followsg “English grammar and 
composition, With elementary questions 
on the history of the language and lit- 
erature.” The paper set this June con- 
sisted of fifteen questions, of which not 
more than ten were to be answered; 
seven in Language and three in Com- 
position and Literature. With the for- 
mer section of the paper I am not now 
directly concerned, but I should like 
in passing to ask two questions that 
were continually in my mind as I read 
the papers. The first was: What pur- 
pose have we in view in teaching Eng- 
lish grammar to English children? 
Must it not be to train them in speak- 
ing and writing good English, and in 
reading English authors with exact 
comprehension of their meaning? If 
that be so, and I do not think it can be 
disputed, it seems to follow that the 
only legitimate way to examine in 
grammar is to set sentences from good 


authors to be parsed and analyzed, 
idioms from good authors to be ex- 
plained, and so forth. The English 
fact, whatever it is, should be given to 
Snglish children, and what is asked 
for should be the explanation of the 
fact. I cannot conceive any better logi- 
cal exercise for young people than the 
analysis of passages in our standard 
writers. Grammar papers usually con- 
tain such set passages, but too many 
of the questions are of a different type. 
All sorts of tabulated lists are asked 
for, which grammar books supply, and 
these are crammed solely for examina- 
tion purposes. Now I submit that it 
should be a first principle with an ex- 
aminer in grammar never to ask for a 
list of any kind. To learn such lists 
is bad for the pupil in all sorts of 
ways; it wastes his time and misdi- 
rects his energies; it stuffs his mind 
with unrelated facts; worst of all, it 
represses thought. In the paper upon 
which I am taking the liberty of com- 
menting there was a capital passage 
set for analysis from  Milton’s 
“L’Allegro:” 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


I examined the analysis of this passage 
through the whole five hundred candi- 
dates, independently of the other ques- 
tions, and with special care, because 
it seemed to me the one test of real im- 
portance in the paper. And the test 
succeeded, for the majority of candi- 
dates failed to meet it. The prevailing 
impression was that it was the poet 
who was said, by a figure of rhetoric, 
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to be “married to immortal verse,” 
and so required tucking up in “soft 
Lydian airs;” and the soul was as reg- 
ularly taken as the piercer instead of 
the pierced. That is to say, the major- 
ity of the candidates whose papers I 
saw were uneducated in English up to 
the level of being able to construe a 
fairly simple passage of verse; and 
they ought to have been plucked ac- 
cordingly. But when I turned to the 
other answers it was evident that the 
time that ought to have been spent in 
the practice of scrutinizing sentences 
had been given to mere cramming. The 
questions that piled up the marks were 
such as the following: 

In how many ways can the sound of 
f be expressed? Mention one instance 
each of words in which the following 
letters are silent: b, g, h, k, l, 8, t, w. 

Give five instances of adjectives that 
can be used as substantives, and take 
the inflexional s in the plural. 

Give a classification of the strong 
verbs. 

How may pronouns be classified? 

Write down short sentences Iillustrat- 
ing the use as various parts of speech 
of the words that, before, but. 

The precision with which these lists 
were given was shocking; even the 
last question was usually answered pat 
from memory, of course with various 
degrees of accuracy; but scarcely a 
candidate failed to record the interest- 
ing fact that but could be used both as 
a verb and a noun, because a character 
in Shakespeare says “But me no buts.” 
One point of interest struck me; that 
the candidates who did the analysis 
well avoided the lists of strong verbs 
and pronouns. It is fortunate that I 
knew these young scholars merely by 
their numbers, or I might be tempted 
now to advertise the schools in which 
they were bred. The second question 
I asked myself concerned the reason- 
ableness of requiring junior. students 
to offer historical grammar; because 
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elementary historical grammar is not 
learning at all, but cram. It was a 
wise man who said “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” Being asked to 
“name ten common words which we 
have borrowed from the Scandina- 
vian,” the young people reeled off their 
lists with admirable precision; unless, 
by a not infrequent chance, they reeled 
off the Celtic list by mistake. The edu- 
cation gained by those who gave the 
right list and those who gave the 
wrong was equal; and but for my bond 
to the senior examiner | should have 
given them equal marks for an equiv- 
alent feat of memory. Neither those 
who were right nor those who were 
wrong had any idea of the process by 
which the philologer attempts to dis- 
tinguish the Anglian stock from the 
Scandinavian importation; and to learn 
results apart from processes is not 
scientific education, but the teaching 
proper to parrots; and this a great uni- 
versity, it seems to me, should disdain 
to encourage. 

I pass now to the literary side of the 
paper. And here I would ask with all 
respect and seriousness of the Board 
that controls this examination whether 
they think that pupils of the sort likely 
to matriculate at London University, 
that is, those who are finishing their 
education at secondary schools all over 
the country with no intention of going 
on to Oxford or Cambridge, are likely 
to have, or ought to be required to 
have, a knowledge of the history of 
English literature upon which even the 
most elementary questions can reason- 
ably be based. I am afraid the phrase 
“elementary question on the history of 
English literature” conveys to my mind 
no meaning at all. Either you have 
read a man’s works or you have not 
read them; and if you have not read 
them I do not see how you can have 
even the simplest elements of knowl- 
edge about them. The usual acquire- 
ment in English literature of a London 
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boy of sixteen is a play or two of 
Shakespeare, a novel or two of Scott, 
perhaps a poem or two of Tennyson; 
but for the purposes of this examina- 
tion he is supposed to have a general 
acquaintance with the whole course of 
the literature from Chaucer down- 
wards. Inevitably he flies to hand- 
books that he may know about writ- 
ings which he does not know; and 
crams up short biographies of the big- 
ger names. I hasten to say that the 
senior examiner does, in my humble 
judgment, as well as he conceivably 
can with his directions; no one who 
knows anything of Professor Hales can 
be unaware how much he cares for the 
satisfactory teaching of the subject to 
which he has given his life. And so, 
having to ask “elementary questions in 
the history of English literature,” he 
asks for biographies of people of whom 
the candidates may reasonably be ex- 
pected to have heard, and gives them a 
wide field of choice. “Give,” he asks, 
“a very short account of the life and 
chief works of two of the following: 
Milton, Swift, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Tennyson.” 

The examining of several hundred 
papers, in the short space of time that 
can be given to the process, does not 
allow of many notes being made by the 
way; but I jotted down from time to 
time a few characteristic passages, and 
I will offer a selection of these for the 
consideration of parents and guardians. 
To begin with Milton. Almost every- 
body who wrote Milton’s life knew that 
his father was a scrivener, and that 
the poet was born in Bread Street, 
though a few by a natural confusion 
said Milk Street. Several were still 
more particular on a matter of such 
high importance, and located the house 
as the “Spread Eagle.” Variations of 
his nickname at college were “Christ’s 
lady” and “the lady Christ.” As a rule 
the fact that he served under the Com- 
monwealth and lost his eyesight in the 


service was known, and there were 
few but knew that he had three wives 
and unsympathetic daughters. Beyond 
that he was, as likely as not, confused 
with other poets such as Shakespeare, 
Byron, Spenser, Shelley and Chaucer; 
“he married Jane Hathaway;” “he 
lived at Newstead Abbey;” “he fell in 
love with a fair widow’s daughter of 
the glen;” “he published in his youth 
several worthless tales;” “he fought in 
I'rance, where he was captured and 
shortly after released,” and so forth. 
But when his works came to be enu- 
merated still wilder confusion prevailed, 
as was only natural, considering how 
many lists of entirely unknown books 
had been committed to memory on the 
chance of their being asked for. Here is 
a list I happened to note: “Every Man in 
His Humor,” “Every Man out of His 
Humor,” “Samson Agonistes,” “Eikon 
Basilike,” ‘“Areopagitica.” The ap- 
pended literary judgments were no less 
striking. “Milton wrote in very vary- 
ing metres and uses 89 per cent. of 
Anglo-Saxon verbs.” (This seems to 
refer to Tennyson.) “ ‘Paradise Lost’ is 
the most famous lyric poem in the 
English language, and with Homer’s 
‘Illyad’ holds the chief place among 
lyric poems ever written.” “ ‘The Para- 
dise Lost’ like a stately temple is vast 
in conception but involved in detail.” 
“Milton’s style was sublime and com- 
prehensive, and at the same time 
soothing.” How much more salutary 
would it have been for these young 
people if they had been set to master 
a single book of “Paradise Lost” in- 
stead of being encouraged to offer crit- 
icism of what they had never read. 
Candidates who had not learned, or 
had forgotten, their biographies were 
tempted by such questions to indulge 
in such empty fine writing as the follow- 
ing: “Milton had the great misfortune 
to be born blind. Yet his life is an ex- 
ample of what may be done by a man 
under seemingly overwhelming physi- 
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cal disadvantages. This extraordinary 
man was born in the Midlands in the 
time of Charles I. He took the side of 
the Parliamentarians in the Civil War, 
and this led to the distinction of being 
made secretary to the great Oliver 
Cromwell. The name of Milton was 
destined not to suffer by association 
with that of the Protector, and will go 
down to posterity with equal lustre.” 

I should like to record how one can- 
didate sounded for once a wholly natu- 
ral note by remarking that “although 
Milton returned from his continental 
journey at the outbreak of the Civil 
War without seeing Greece, yet Eng- 
land was not much better for his sacri- 
fice, for he opened a school in Aldersgate 
Street.” It struck me that the con- 
tempt of this young student for a 
schoolmaster’s life may have arisen 
from the method employed to prepare 
him for his examination. 

Of Wordsworth’s life such details as 
his birth at Cockermouth and his 
burial at Grasmere were generally 
known, as well as the fact that he 
lived in retirement; “took up,” as one 
phrased it, “the position of retired 
poet.” The papers then divided them- 
selves into those which offered simply 
a more or less imaginative list of 
works, and those which gushed about 
the “poetry of Nature.” “Wordsworth 
died a natural death. He was the au- 
thor of the ‘Excursionist.’” “Words- 
worth was an early Victorian poet. He 
wrote the ‘Excursion.’ He also wrote 
‘The Ring and the Book.’” “Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion’ is one of the finest 
poems of its sort ever written. Be- 
sides this he wrote numerous preludes 
which are very beautiful.” “Words- 
worth wrote ‘The Fate of the Nortons’ 
and ‘Intimations of Immortality.’” 
“Wordsworth regarded Nature as a 
sweetheart. His principal work is 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’” “William 
Wordsworth is known as the poet of 
Nature. In his youth he received a 
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university education, and that led him 
to say that the meanest flower that 
blew gave him thoughts too deep for 
tears. It seemed as if a blade of grass 
spoke to him. Probably the beauties 
of his home surroundings (Lake Dis- 
trict) led him to love Nature. His long- 
est poem was the ‘Excursion;’ but 
many shorter ones are well known, as 
‘Lucy Gray,’ ‘The Post-Boy,’ ‘The Pet 
Lamb,’ while his ‘Ode on Immortality’ 
is indeed grand.” But for the unfor- 
tunate intrusion of the “Post-Boy,” one 
might perhaps have been almost per- 
suaded that this young gentleman had 
read the poems of which he spoke so 
glibly. 

I don’t know what induced the exam- 
iners to ask for a life of Byron, but 
the examinees were prepared to be 
asked. They had all ready both a list 
of his works and a censure of his mor- 
als; and though one unfortunate youth 
described him as the contemporary of 
Addison, Steele and Tennyson, as a 
rule the main dates were accurately 
given. The general style of the an- 
swers may be judged from the follow- 
ing extracts: “Byron was the son of a 
dissolute guardsman and an Aberdeen- 
shire heiress, and he inherited the de- 
fects of both parents.” “Byron was 
born of noble but dissolute parenisa, 
and led a private life which does not 
bear too searching an investigation.” 
“‘Cain’ is the most thoughtful of his 
works; others are ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
‘Don Juan,’ and ‘Beppo.’ He has not 
much imagination, but the powers of 
his intellect are wonderful, and we 
wonder at his amazing productive- 
ness.” 

Swift was another author of whom 
most of the candidates thought meanly 
on insufficient grounds. “Swift studied 
for the church, and on only getting a 
deanery when he had hoped for a bish- 
opric he was a disappointed man, and 
spent his time in writing books.” 
“Swift,” said another wiseacre, “was 
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the author of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
‘Three Men in a Tub’!” 

When we come to Tennyson there 
are a few indications that the candi- 
dates had read some of the poems with 
whose names they were so painfully 
familiar. Thus there was a very gen- 
eral reference to the “Ballad of the Re- 
venge” in the list of minor works with 
which the biographies concluded; but 
it was a little distressing to read la- 
bored eulogiums of the “In Memoriam” 
when the terms of the eulogy showed 
that the work had never been opened 
by its panegyrists. One described it as 
dedicated to the memory of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe; another to that of the Prince 
Consort; another to the historian 
Henry Hallam; another gave as an al- 
ternative title “The Passing of Arthur 
Hallam.” Great stress was almost in- 
variably laid on Tennyson’s “beauti- 
ful,” or “magnificent” or “unparalleled” 
poem of “Timbuctoo,” which I dare lay 
a wager none of them had ever seen. 
I suppose the word stuck in their mem- 
ories. I find the following among my 
notes: *“Tennyson tells of his early life 
in the Prelude.” “Tennyson was born 
in Lincolnshire, and we can trace the 
influence of the fens and flats in many 
of his poems.” Whether this was 
meant for epigram I am not sure. 
“Tennyson was a poet who lived in re- 
cent times. He became Poet Laureate 
and retired to the Isle of Wight, where 
he was scarcely ever seen. He was a 
very great smoker.” 

Now answers of this sort are apt to 
raise a smile, but the smile becomes a 
little sardonic when we recollect that 
the perpetrators of such unconscious 
jests have been through a _ process 
which their parents fondly believe to 
be education. For the matriculation 
examination at London University is 
not parallel to that at an Oxford or 
Cambridge college. There a paper is 


often set in general knowledge, but the 
candidates have no notion of the sort 
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of questions they will be asked in it, 
and so they must go in upon their gen- 
eral knowledge; at London these gen- 
eral questions are prepared for by 
wholesale cramming. Of that the 
answers leave no doubt. Another 
question in the paper—and, under the 
circumstances, an excellent one—was: 
“Write a brief account of any one of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” In many cases 
the answers to this question were quite 
satisfactory; the writers had evidently 
read the play which they described. 
But the crammer had as plainly antici- 
pated this question as the other. From 
some descriptions it was perfectly ob- 
vious that what had been read was a 
summary of the play, and not the play 
itself. The “Merchant of Venice” was 
a favorite choice, and all sorts of queer 
variations were introduced. Antonio 
was married to Portia; Jessica came 
into court disguised as a judge to out- 
wit her father; Antonius is a young 
gallant who courts Portia; or the plot 
turns on an unnamed “Moor of Venice, 
who, being in money difficulties, bor- 
rows some money from a Jew.” 

Of the answers based upon reading 
about plays instead of reading the 
plays themselves I will give a short 
specimen at full length: “In Shake- 
speare’s ‘King Lear’ the _ principal 
character is King Lear. He is an old 
king, and has his share of national 
trouble. Some of his courtiers and ad- 
visers go against the old man, in order 
that they themselves may gain; and he 
has to endure storms and cold and 
hunger when he is driven from home. 
He is a man more sinned against than 
sinning, and he knows how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child, as a bastard son of his 
is induced to take up arms against him. 
The bitter things that he is compelled 
to endure, besides physical discomforts, 
gradually drive him mad. He is de- 
picted in a shocking condition, wander- 
ing about among caves and goblins, 














Latter Rain. 


when his only loved one, Cornelia, a 
daughter, visits him. Hers was a 
noble character; her voice was ever 
soft, gentle and fair—an_ excellent 
thing in woman. She died before her 
father, whose affairs were just then 
looking better, owing to the faithful 
service rendered by the Duke of Kent.” 

The literature questions, then, in this 
examination being the teacher’s de- 
spair and the crammer’s opportunity, 
I venture to suggest that, in the inter- 
ests of literary education, they should 
either be suppressed altogether or else 
made a little more commensurate with 
the dignity and importance of the sub- 
ject. To assume that the ordinary can- 
didates for a pass have any serious ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare, much 
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less with Milton, or Byron or Swift, is 
absurd, and to allow them to prate 
about what they have not read must 
be immoral. If English literature is 
thought to be of as much importance to 
English boys as the literature of Greece 
and Rome, let books be set in it, as 
books are set from the classical au- 
thors; else let all the questions asked in 
this part of the paper be of the type 
of certain of the others: “Explain what 
is meant by bathos, tautology, hyperbole, 
personification; by blank verse, common 
(or ballad) metre, octosyllabic verse’— 
questions which are comparatively 
harmless. Now that the University of 
London has become a teaching univer- 
sity it behooves it to look into this mat- 
ter. 
H. C. Beeching. 





LATTER RAIN. 


No shadow trails along the hill 
From field to darkening field, to fall 
Soft-glooming down the blinding wall, 
With sudden tide of ease to fill 
The noontide garden faint and still. 


So Time looks down with iron face: 
No motion of delight may cross 
The passion of an ancient loss, 
That dried the dew of morning grace 
And strewed the blossom in its place. 


‘Night comes to slake the steady fire: 
But ere the night, a twilight hour 
Breathes of the rain on leaf and flower. 

Here, and in lands of old desire, 
Low on the verge the clouds conspire. 


The Argosy 


John Halsham. 
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THE INSPECTOR OF PRIVATE NUISANCES. 


I. 


One man in a thousand can write a 
play. He doesn’t. Unsuspicious of his 
talent, he follows some useful and re- 
munerative occupation. The other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine produce dra- 
matic works of more or less dramatic 
value. ‘To this number Theodore Jebb 
had an unaccountable wish to belong. 
He was a barrister without briefs—-an 
individual devoid of the slightest 
knowledgeof the stage; therefore it was 
only natural he should desire to write a 
play. He had seen farces acted; he 
had seen farces laughed at; and he 
jumped to the conclusion that farces 
were possibly written by people like 
himself. He put the question point- 
blank to several of his friends in the 
Temple: “Why shouldn’t he write a 
farce?” None of the unemployed whom 
he knew intimately had any valid rea- 
son to urge except that they didn’t sup- 
pose he could. How did they know 
that he couldn’t write a farce? There 
is a certain development of the jaw 
which denotes the individual possessed 
of burglarious talent. A _ peculiar 
parchment-like color scheme denotes 
the young man who is likely to succeed 
at the Chancery Bar. A slight ten- 
dency to alcoholism is_ noticeable 
among those of us who are liable to 
make our mark on the music-hall stage. 
But there are no known indices of the 
incipient writer of farces. One cannot 
tell by looking at a man’s face or ex- 
amining a man’s pedigree whether or not 
he is likely to write a screaming farce 
in the immediate future. If a friend 
comes up to you and states that he in- 
tends writing a farce, you can con- 
gratulate him, or you can insult him, 
or you can condole with his relatives; 


but you cannot produce reasons which 
shall prove to his dissatisfaction that 
the halo of the farce-writer shall never 
shimmer round his brow. 

Theodore made up his mind to write 
a farce. He even proclaimed his farce- 
writing proclivities. If a man says 
that he is writing a farce, if a man 
says that he is suffering from bronchial 
catarrh, you cannot contradict him. 
You merely inquire, with as much in- 
telligence and show of zeal as you may, 
how the farce or the catarrh is pro- 
gressing. Your subsequent conversa- 
tion is influenced by the answer which 
you receive. 

Long before Theodore had settled the 
scheme of his farce, or even decided at 
what theatre it should be produced 
when written, people made kindly in- 
quiries as to its progress. By the time 
he had bought a large quantity of 
foolscap and a few stylographic pens 
Theodore’s intimate friends had made 
verbal application for seats on the first 
night. Being true and loyal well-wish- 
ers of Theodore, they had suggested 
that no question of finance should in- 
terfere with their presence on the pro- 
duction of the said farce. Theodore 
saw and appreciated their point of 
view. By degrees he acquired a cer- 
tain celebrity in Temple Courts as a 
man who was going to write a farce. 
He began to feel a subtle pleasure in 
being pointed out as “Theodore Jebb, 
you know, the fellow who’s writing the 
farce.” In course of time his face as- 
sumed the expression of a man revolv- 
ing humorous thoughts. 

As he walked in the Inner Temple 
Gardens after lunch his mouth 
twitched downwards at the left-hand 
corner, or worked cunningly up at the 
right, in a fashion which was itself 
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incentive to mirth. Any dullard could 
see with half an eye that Theodore was 
incubating a merry jest. “By Jove!” 
was not an infrequent comment on 
Theodore’s facial manceuvres, “it will 
be a funny farce. I’m glad I’m going 
to the first night.” 

But there were some who—erant qui, 
to use a terse but superfluous classical- 
ism—were sceptical. 

Still, even when a farce is written 
and produced there are people who are 
perfectly prepared to say—and are, as 
any author knows, paid to say—that it 
is sheer nonsense. So Theodore valued 
at its proper worth the scepticism 
which was expressed as to his unwrit- 
ten masterpiece. But he was not de- 
terred from his purpose. He worked 
hard, and by the alleged end of the 
so-called last century he had written— 
or, rather, compiled—his farce. He 
had also decided at what theatre it 
was to be produced. It merely re- 
mained for him to convey the news and 
the play to the management of that 
theatre. He should have been a happy 
man. 

Up to a point he was. But one thing 
worried him. That thing was a girl 
of eighteen, whose name was Nelly. 
The growing tendency of fiancées to be 
ealled Nelly is not the least of the 
minor inconveniences of modern life. 
Theodore had found favor in her sight, 
and she had conveyed to him a certain 
half-restrained wish to become Mrs. 
Theodore Jebb. That he, on his part, 
should be in the not very remote future 
Theodore Jebb, Q.C., was a clause in 
the contract—unwritten, but distinctly 
accepted by Theodore. He had good 
reason to believe that his reputation as 
a man who was going to be a distin- 
guished farce-writer had reached her 
in Cromwell Road. The good reason 
was conveyed in a note which merely 
asked him brusquely to come in to tea 
the next day. 
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Nelly had never looked so exactly 
the woman he wished to make his wife 
as she did on that November afternoon. 
Her lips had never seemed so entirely 
kissable as they did in framing the sen- 
tence, “I hear you have written a 
farce.” But her eyes had never worn 
the ominously determined expression 
which came into them as he answered, 
“Yes.” 

“Is it very funny?” she asked coldly. 

“It is the funniest farce, if I may say 
so, that was ever written. In fact, it 
contains all the humorous characters 
and all the ridiculous situations that I 
have ever seen in any farce. I may 
say that it is a sort of Liebig’s extract 
of farce.” 

“You mean, Theo, that everybody is 
mistaken for everybody else?” 

“Everybody.” 

“People are put under tables and 
sofas?” 

“Everybody is put either under a 
table or under a sofa. Some of the more 
important characters are placed under 
a comic shower bath.” 

“And the hats of these charac- 
ters?” 

“They are all sat upon at least once. 
As one of these hats contains a missing 
will, you may imagine the humorous 
complications which ensue.” 

“Yes, I think I can,” answered Nelly 
sadly. “Have you any policemen in 
your play?” 

“Yes, indeed. I wasn’t likely to for- 
get them. The aunt of one of the 
characters,” he said, with growing en- 
thusiasm, “dresses up in the clothes of 
a policeman—the one who has come to 
court the cook. But all the characters 
are arrested either for bigamy, or for 
burglary, or for riot and unlawful as- 
sembly, or for conspiring with a person 
or persons unknown to commit the 
same. So the police are practically in 
and out of the premises. It’s always 
touch and go, if you take my meaning. ' 

“Where are these premises?” 
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“The Duke’s house in Grosvenor 
Square.” 

A look of hopeless sorrow came over 
Nelly’s face. “What do you call this 
peculiar condition of modern life?” 

“What ho! She bumps! Good 
name, isn’t it?’ 

With an acute expression of misery, 
as though every word was a stab in 
her heart, she repeated slowly, * ‘What 
ho! She bumps.’ ‘What ho! Who 
bumps?” 

“She, the wife whose husband has 
run over to Boulogne pretending that 
he’s got electrical works at Preston.” 

“I had a foreboding of something of 
that sort,” she said to herself. “So in 
her husband’s absence,” she added, 
“this woman bumps, does she?” 

“By Jove, she does—with a _ ven- 
geance. It’s awfully funny at the end 
of the second act, when the Duke, who 
is disguised as a dustman, .. .” 

“Comes home unexpectedly,” put in 
Nelly. 

“And the servants .. .” 

“Who have gone to a masked ball at 
Covent Garden.” 

“But have just come back to lay 
breakfast, mistake him for the tax-col- 
lector. The fact that you see the se- 
quence of the thing proves that I’ve 
worked out the psychology all right. 
Then, of course, everybody says, 
‘What ho! She bumps!” Theo roared 
with laughter. Nelly’s face was a pit- 
iful blank. 

“In the great situations of life do you 
imagine that everybody expresses his 
emotions by that singular expres- 
sion?” 

“Oh, yes. That’s the catchword of 
the piece. You can’t imagine how 
funny it will sound when everybody 
keeps saying it!” 

“Is it all as funny as that?” 


“How silly you are, Nelly! Of course 
it isn’t all as funny as that. You can’t 


have your audience laughing all the 
time.” 
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She stood firm and erect before him. 

“I'm afraid I’ve made a mistake,’ 
she said. “What it costs me to tell 
you this you will never know, you will 
—I am sure—never understand. Pos- 
sibly you may think that I am ‘bump- 
ing’ now. I dare say Iam. I have no 
conception of what the process con- 
sists; but of this, Theodore, I am sure, 
I can never be your wife!” 

The dramatist was as a man who is 
struck by a beam between the eyes. 
“Nelly,” he cried, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“No, I suppose you don’t,” fell sadly 
from her lips. “You and I are in dif- 
ferent worlds. I thought that 1 was 
engaged to a barrister who might one 
day make a name for himself. Instead 
of that, I find that you are living in a 
world the inhabitants of which are 
dukes who disguise themselves as dust- 
men, people who in the intervals of un- 
lawful assembly conceal themselves be- 
neath sofas and live by bigamy and 
bumping.” Ineffable sorrow stole over 
her face. 

He was paralyzed at her grief. 

“I should be known as the wife of 
the man who wrote ‘What ho! She 
bumps!’ Oh, the shame of it, the bit- 
ter, bitter shame!” 

“But, Nelly,” he pleaded, “the play 
may never be produced.” 

“No, no,” she said, shaking her head 
sadly. “A play like that is bound to 
be produced, is bound to be a success. 
England will ring with our name. The 
piece will be played for hundreds of 
thousands of nights. It will perhaps 
be translated into German with an ap- 
pendix,” and Nelly burst into tears at 
the thought. 

He tried to console her. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said, “wheth- 
er the play is produced or not. The 
fact remains—that you wrote it.” Argu- 
ment was useless. Appeals were vain. 
Theodore left the house a disengaged 
man. 
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For ten or fifteen years “What ho! 
She bumps!” went the way of all great 
dramatic works—from pillar-box to 
post. All recognized theatrical man- 
agers received one of the eight type- 
written copies which had been pre- 
pared. Some managers sent it back 
by return of post with a polite note 
requesting that the author should give 
them the privilege of reading and re- 
fusing all his subsequent works. Others 
merely said that they had never read 
anything like “What ho! She bumps!” 
Two or three even kept the play care- 
fully for six years and then lost it. 
Every actor who was considered likely 
to take atheatre, or who was supposed to 
know some one who was likely to take 
a theatre, received a package from 
Theodore. At length after twenty 
years an actor felt that his social 
status was not established unless he 
had been given the opportunity of read- 
ing “What ho! She bumps!” By 1925 
it had become the great English unact- 
ed classic. It was classed as the 
“Hamlet” of unproduced plays. Theo 
read a paper about it to the Playgoers’ 
Club in the spring of 1927. The thing 
was the great boom of the season. Act- 
ors who had never received a copy 
wrote to the author for the piece, not 
necessarily for production but as a 
guarantee of his good, faith in them. 

Suddenly Theo discovered that he 
had not a single copy in his possession. 
He wrote to the papers to that effect. 
There was a howl of indignation 
throughout the country. The loss of 
the Sibylline Books, the burning of the 
Library at Alexandria, was as nothing 
to the disaster which the world had 
sustained by the disappearance of 
“What ho! She bumps!” When it was 
clear that no copy could be found, and 
that the author, having entirely forgot- 
ten all about the play, was unable to 
reconstruct it, he received cables from 
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American managers who were anxious 
to buy it, letters from great German 
scholars offering to annotate it, appli- 
cations from novelists to novelize it, re- 
quests from poets for permission to 
make it into epics or pantoums accord- 
ing to their special talent. In fact 
there seemed to be scarcely any branch 
of art into which it could not be con- 
verted. Sculptors even employed the 
title to popularize their works. A 
weekly comic paper was called “The 
W.H.S.B.!” Then the boom, resting on 
a non-existing foundation, suddenly ex- 
pired. Theo, on the whole, was rather 
pleased. 

To be the unknown author of an un- 
acted play is a not unusual position, but 
to be the celebrated author of a play 
which does not exist is a somewhat 
anomalous state of life. The writing 
of the play had wrecked his happiness 
and had condemned him to a life of 
celibacy. The loss of the play had put 
him on a pinnacle as the greatest un- 
acted dramatist the world had ever 
known. It is perfectly easy to behave 
as a distinguished financier. A _ cele- 
brated pianist follows certain well- 
recognized precedents in the way of 
dressing his hair and undressing his 
throat. Greatness in any orthodox 
walk of life is exemplified by certain 
clearly defined symbols of success. But 
there are no rules for the guidance of a 
great dramatist whose greatness lies in 
the fact that his masterpiece has never 
been produced. Therefore it was with 
no slight joy that Theodore realized 
in 1930 that “What ho! She bumps!” 
was absolutely forgotten, and that he 
had joined the ranks of the ex-literary 
celebrities. 

Besides, life had dealt tenderly with 
him. He had found that the Bar, like 
Glasgow, was exceedingly easy to get 
away from. He had pushed his way 
till he had become one of the Charity 
Commissioners, and under the various 
régimes which rapidly succeeded one 
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another in the early portion of the 
twentieth century he had moved from 
one snug berth to another. During the 
short-lived first Empire he had invent- 
ed the post of Inspector of Private 
Nuisances, and had secured his ap- 
pointment to that lucrative position, a 
position which he retained under the 
second Republic. 

It was in this capacity that he called 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre on a No- 
vember afternoon in 1937. Theo was 
immediately shown into the private of- 
fice of the manager, for the Inspector 
of Private Nuisances was not a man 
to be denied. ‘ 

Each of us has a very clear idea as to 
whether or not he is guilty of being a 
nuisance of a public nature, but he 
would be a bold man who should aver 
that he is guiltless of being a nuisance 
in the privacy of his own home. There- 
in lay the financial advantage of being 
the Inspector of Private Nuisances. 
Theo had but to send up his card to 
any prominent citizen, and the card 
served as the pricking of the guilty 
eonscience of that citizen, however 
prominent, The qualms of conscience 
were only assuaged by the production 
of a cheque book. 

The manager was engaged in the un- 
managerial occupation of reading a 
play, and therefore received Theo with 
considerable enthusiasm. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you again so soon,” he said, 
with a smile of welcome. 

“No, no,” was the cherry answer. “I 
was passing this way, and as it was 
after banking hours I thought you 
might be able to cash me a cheque.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in life,” 
said the manager, dolefully. 

“I think fifty pounds will be suffi- 
cient.” 

The manager handed ten five-pound 
notes to the business side of the public 
conscience. 

The Public Conscience placed them 
in his private pocket book. 


-ing the cheque. 
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When the Inspector of Private Nuis- 
ances got a cheque cashed it was not 
his practice to go to the trouble of writ- 
That was one of the 
reasons why the post which Theo had 
invented was so wonderfully lucrative. 

The manager beamed on him. Theo 
was not accustomed to being beamed 
on when he inspected possible Private 
Nuisances. He was a little surprised. 

The manager seemed called upon to 
explain the reason of his beaming. 
“[’ve got a little gold mine here,” he 
said, tapping the table with the manu- 
script he held in his hand. “This is the 
finest tragedy that was ever written.” 

The Inspector of Nuisances felt that 
tragedies were somewhat in his depart- 
ment. He sat down and prepared to 
listen with critical indulgence. 

The manager gave him a synopsis of 
a play in which the direst mischances 
overtook all the characters. The 
course of true love ran far from 
smoothly; in fact, it ran under tables, 
through windows, into meat safes. It 
was an absolute obstacle race for Cu- 
pid. The manager shed salt tears at 
the sadness of the whole thing. His 
sorrow was infections. Even the In- 
spector wept—indulgently. 

“Confound it, Sir, if the play affects 
you and me, hardened men of the 
world, like this, when I’ve only told 
you the mere bald plot of the piece in 
my own crude words, what will the 
audience do? Why, they will weep a 
Niagara of golden tears!’ 

Then the two strong men were silent 
from emotion for a space. 

“And where do you think the miss- 
ing will was all the time?” asked the 
manager. 

“The missing will?” 
missing will?” 

“Of course there was a missing will.” 

Echoes of his youth vibrated through 
the Inspector’s brain. 

“I can’t tell you where it was off 
hand, but I should say that it was in 
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somebody’s hat,” he answered, as 
though groping in the darkness of the 
past. “I have a sort of intuitive feel- 
ing that the will was in somebody’s 
hat—somebody’s silk hat.” 

“It was,” said the manager, again 
dissolving into tears. 

A new light burst upon the Inspector. 
“If you can get away from your grief, 
perhaps you will tell me what strikes 
you as sad in a will being concealed in 
a hat.” 

But the manager could not get away 
from his grief. “You might as well ask 
me what there is lugubrious in a duke 
being mistaken for a dustman.” 

“I also ask you that.” 

“Would you like it—if you were the 
duke—or the dustman?”’ Again the 
manager wept. 

“It’s sadder than ‘Hamlet,’ fifty per 
cent. sadder than ‘Hamlet,’” was all 
he could say. 

Then he added, “I shall make twenty 
thousand pounds out of this tragedy.” 

“But it isn’t a tragedy, it’s a farce,” 
roared the Inspector. 

The manager nodded the irritating 
nod of “the man who knows better 
than that.” 

Theo became purple in the face. “I 
ought to know better than you. I 
wrote it,” he shouted. 

“You wrote it!” the manager cried, 
with intense surprise. 

“I wrote it, I tell you, and I wrote it 
as a farce.” 

“A man often thinks he’s writing a 
farce, but it turns out a tragedy on the 
first night. This will be a tragedy on 
the first night,” he answered, with the 
expression of a person secretly giving 
birth to a subtle scheme. 

“T will not allow you to produce that 
farce as a tragedy,” screamed Theo- 
dore. “Look at my position as In- 
spector of Private Nuisances! How 
can I invade the privacy of people’s 
nuisances if I myself am the author of 
a gigantic public nuisance?” 
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“Yes, of course you'll probably have 
to give up inspecting. But in the cause 
of Art. Euripides is now looking down 
upon you and expecting you to do your 
duty. I don’t see how you can ever 
hepe to meet Maeterlinck with a clear 
conscience if you allow your paltry 
post in the nuisance line to debar you 
from joining the brotherhood of Ibsen. 
Now I think of it, your work is rather 
like Ibsen's, only vaster, sadder, more 
replete with the inward underlying 
tragedy of the so-called trivialities of 
life!” 

“I tell you my play is a screaming 
farce,” roared Theodore. 

“Farce, my dear sir! Don’t talk non- 
sense. You forget your fantastically 
dire motif.” 

“There is no motif in the whole thing. 
I'm not Wagner!” 

“Pardon me, you are in a sense,” said 
the manager thoughtfully. “You are, 
I should say, a prose Wagner. If I 
may take the liberty of putting you in 
a nutshell, I should describe you as an 
unconscious Wagner. That is a phrase 
which will live—‘Theodore Jebb, the 
unconscious Wagner, the Maeterlinck 
malgré lui.” Yes, I think that will live,” 
he added, beaming with satisfaction. 
Dreamily he continued: “I shall, of 
course, engage a great actress to play 
the motif.” 

“I'm hanged if I know what you 
mean by the motif.” 

The manager gazed at him with in- 
dulgence. “Such waggishness is quite— 
what is the word?—quite un-Wagne- 
rian.” 

“Don’t call me that again. 
you I’m not Wagner.” 

The manager waved the denial aside. 

“Consider, my dear sir, the effect of 
the darkened stage when the Duke en- 
ters at daybreak, disguised as a dust- 
man. The rising sun of a newer life 
sheds its rays on the breakfast table, 
and borne, as it were, upon the breeze 
of Hope comes the mystic crooning cry 
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‘What ho!’—the long drawn-out sigh of 
a soul in pain. Then, pregnant with 
evil and a _ piccolo accompaniment, 
‘She!!!  Bumps!!!! Oh, the sad- 
ness and the sorrow of it all! Excuse 
me.” He wept. 

“I tell you it’s a roaring farce,” 
groaned the Inspector. 

“How can people roar at broken 
hats? Broken hearts, yes. Broken 
hats, no. There are at least eight hats 
absolutely ruined in your play.” His 
voice trembled. “One, indeed, has tea 
poured into it. How can an audience 
of habitual hat wearers fail to weep at 
such misfortunes? Hat wearers, sir, 
as a class are human!” 

Theodore was reduced to argument. 
“People have always laughed at any- 
thing which happened to a hat. If one 
was blown off by the wind the specta- 
tors invariably laughed. What, for in- 
stance, is funnier than a fellow going 
off with the wrong hat at arestaurant?” 

“Anything almost is funnier than 
that.” There was a pause. “There can 
be no humor in disaster,” he went on. 
“Is it funny for a man to lose money 
by his bank smashing? No. Is it funny 
for a man to lose money by his hat 
smashing? Equally no. Any hat repre- 
sents a certain amount of invested cap- 
ital. It may be wisely invested in the 
hat, or it may be imprudently invested 
in the hat, but its loss is a tinancial 
calamity all the same. In the nine- 
teenth century people may have been 
amused at disasters. Now we have 
progressed; we weep at them. Then 
you have the tragic shower-bath, ruin- 
ing the clothes of the retired station- 
master. Nothing more awesome has 
ever been put on the stage. It is a 
more terrible engine than the Iron 
Maiden of Nuremberg. I doubt wheth- 
er the public is educated up to that 
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shower-bath. Perhaps I may ask you 
to modify its action a little. If I may 
be allowed to put that shower-bath in 
a nutshell’—— 

“No, sir, you may not. Neither may 
you put my play on the stage.” Theo- 
dore bent threateningly over the man- 
ager. 

“Oh, I shall certainly put your play 
on the stage,’ was the decided answer. 

“You can’t. It’s my play.” 

“It was yours once, but by the As- 
sets Abolition Act of the first Republic 
the copyright of any artistic work— 
and this is a remarkably artistic work 
—lapses five years after completion. 
Your truly phenomenal tragedy was 
completed in 1900.” 

Theodore walked furiously about the 
room. “How did you get hold of it?” 
he said bitterly. 

“As a matter of fact, your brilliant 
tragic play had been used for stuffing a 
throne which my predecessor employed 
in ‘Macbeth.’ Wicked waste, wasn’t 
it?” 

Theodore was beginning to sympa- 
thize with himself. 

The manager was relentless. “Of 
course, if you were the Inspector of 
Public Nuisances you might stop the 
play, because your tragedy will un- 
doubtedly be the most stupendous pub- 
lic nuisance ever known. But as there 
will be no privacy about the nuisance 
of the work of Mr. Theodore Jebb, I 
don’t think you've got a locus standi, if 
I may use the expression. ... If by 
any chance you could cash a cheque for 
two thousand pounds without troubling 
me to write it... .” 


On the whole, the office of Inspector 
of Private Nuisances is perhaps not as 
lucrative as is commonly supposed. 

Frank Kichardson. 
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An enthusiastic lady once wrote an 
article to prove that “Il Penseroso” and 
“L’ Allegro” were composed by Milton 
after his Italian travels, and when his 
recollection was full of Italian scenery. 
With just as little reason, I am com- 
pletely prepossessed withthe belief that 
Milton had paid a visit to Ludlow be- 
fore writing “Comus,” even if he was 
not present at its performance; and 
that either on this occasion or on some 
other, he became familiar with the 
country round the old border-town of 
Shrewsbury. The “towers and battle- 
ments,” “bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 
belong (and nothing in the world 
should persuade me to the contrary) to 
some old Shropshire mansion, one of 
those which with “towers and terrace” 
crown the “lofty head” of “Sabrina 
fair.” 

There is a bond of connection be- 
tween Ludlow and Shrewsbury which 
should have inseparably united them in 
the mind of the poet of “Comus.” The 
republican iconoclast might style the 
“Arcadia” “vain and amatorious,” but 
the sweet singer of earlier and happier 
days must have felt a natural attrac- 
tion to the youthful haunts of Britan- 
nia’s Phoenix—the low, dark-browed 
chambers in which Philip Sidney 
learned the rudiments, and the stately 
castle where the Lord President held 
court, and to which the Lord Presi- 
dent's little son returned for his holi- 
days. 

The old-time traces are slowly but re- 
lentlessly being wiped out from the 
streets of Shrewsbury. Only a frag- 
ment of the old town-walls remain. A 
great part of St. Mary’s church has 
been destroyed by a terrible storm—a 
divine visitation, so the good vicar be- 
lieves, upon an apostate town which 
proposed to erect a statue to Darwin. 


The statue was erected none the less, 
and a hideous mass of bronze disfig- 
ures the front of the old grammar- 
school, now deserted by the inheritors 
of Sir Philip’s school-tradition, and sad- 
ly transmogrified into a free library 
and museum. Yet its fate might have 
been more cruel. A few habitual 
loungers doze through the afternoon 
over the London papers. A few tired 
sempstresses and curly-headed errand- 
boys wait patiently every evening in a 
gas-laden atmosphere for a somnambu- 
listic curator to hand out dog-eared 
and dirty novels. But in all other parts 
of the building solitude broods undis- 
turbed over shadowy passages, cham- 
bers steeped in an ambiguous twilight 
by narrow, mullioned windows, and 
stair-cases that would resent a human 
footstep as an outrage. Here seems to 
linger the memory of ancient Elizabe- 
than worthies, who, like Thomas Ash- 
ton, acted Latin plays of their own 
composition to the amazement of all 
the spectators, ranged in turf-cut seats 
in the Quarry; or, like Thomas Law- 
rence, paid their compliments in Latin 
epigrams to Sir Henry Sidney when he 
celebrated with special splendor the 
feast of St. George at the council- 
house; or, like Richard Atkys, filled a 
more lowly place, and, after a service 
of some twenty-six years or so, went 
to their long home in the scholars’ 
chapel in St. Mary’s church, the whole 
school leaving their lessons for that 
day and following the bier, on which, 
in scholar’s fashion, copies of verses 
were pinned, praising the single talent 
which the Eternal Master found not 
unemployed. Nor can the past fail to 
project on so congenial a back-ground 
the simulacra of those Elizabethan 
school-hboys whose fantastical and apt- 
ly padded trunk-hose were so faithful- 
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ly belabored by the rod, birch, or ferula 
of the painful accidence-master, and 
who so often yawned at the tedious 
discourses of the town-preacher at St. 
Alkmund’s, and so often, when friends 
had been liberal, ran the risk of being 
“summarily expulsed,” for wagering 
something higher than a penny a game 
and fourpence a match, over their 
wrestling and their shooting with the 
long-bow. Little did they dream that 
they would live to fight the great Ar- 
maida, or singe the beard of the King 
of Spain in some buccaneering expedi- 
tion, or to hunt the wild Irishes under 
Norreys and Bagenall, or to earn a 
fleeting renown among men-of-letters 
by distorting the stubborn mother- 
tongue into unnatural hexameters. 

In this dark and low-roofed chamber 
on the second floor Ralph Gittins har- 
bored one Humphry Leach, a disguised 
Papist, who afterwards fled the king- 
dom, and published divers books 
against the Estate of the Realm. From 
this window Ralph Gittens looked out 
when the town bailiffs were trying to 
eject him from his place as second 
master, and cried to the townsfolk 
down in the street, “Burgesses, I stand 
for your rights,” thus provoking a riot 
which lasted three days and two 
nights. Down these stairs the same 
Ralph Gittens threw, or procured to be 
thrown, a piece of timber, which had 
like to have “killed or spoiled” the wor- 
shipful Mr. Jones. Another window is 
confronted by the venerable timber 
gate-way of the council-house. Here 
the Lord-President of the Marches held 
his court for one term in the year. 
Here, too, Charles made his head-quar- 
ters in the September of 1642, while 
Thomas Chaloner (the witty, learned, 
unlucky head-master) entertained Lord 
Keeper Littleton, Archbishop Wil- 
liams, and other leading Royalists. 
Chaloner was himself an ardent Royal- 
ist, and he afterwards suffered much 
for his faith. The time came when he 
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had to fly from the school which he had 
made so famous, but, before that time 
came, rumors of the impending fate of 
Archbishop Laud had been carried to 
Shrewsbury, and Chaloner had penned 
in the school-register (fearing the in- 
sufficiency of the disguise even of an 
ancient tongue) that cryptic impreca- 
tion on Prynne—babad seggi orraban— 
which baffles Salopian antiquaries to 
this day. Never again would he enjoy 
such happy reunions as relieved the 
long tedium of the siege—those gather- 
ings of “a company of good fellows” at 
the Sextry, a tavern in one of the 
shutts, or dark alleys communicating 
between street and street, which are a 
prominent feature of Shrewsbury. A 
few years and most of that cheerful 
fellowship had perished, some fallen at 
the taking of the town, others put to 
the sword by ruthless Ironsides far 
away in Irish leaguers. They were all 
staunch king’s men, those friends of 
Chaloner. Still, the instincts of a 
scholar rose in natural revolt when he 
saw a council-of-war holding its delib- 
erations in the school-library, a copy of 
Heinsius’s “Notes on the New Testa- 
ment” stolen away by one of the Com- 
mission for Artillery, and Dr. An- 
drewe’s “Sermons” “basely torn by the 
sacrilegious fingers of a Scotch camp- 
chaplain.” 

When James the Second paid a visit 
to Shrewsbury, the conduits ran with 
wine, but the head-master was secretly 
plotting to prevent the appointment of 
a Roman Catholic successor. With 
what thoughts did Jeffreys revisit the 
haunts of his boyhood? And was it 
with admiration or horror, or a doubt- 
ful mingling of both, that light-hearted 
youngsters gazed on that handsome 
face, in which so many despairing eyes 
had sought for some hint of clemency 
in vain? 

A kind of waking dream hovers in 
this memory-laden atmosphere. Shad- 
ows become reality, and reality has 
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dwindled to a shadow. These figures 
of a distant past lack the incisive actu- 
ality of life; they: have ceased to be 
men who work for good or evil, act 
and suffer, and are animated by pas- 
sions and desires. They have become 
a piece of antiquity; their personality 
has submitted to the lingering touches 
which transmute grim use into delicate 
beauty, and change an insolent and 
frowning fortalice into a gray and ten- 
der dream. 

While the memories of Elizabethan 
and Caroline days centre in the school- 
close and the council-house, the Middle 
Ages have taken refuge in the abbey- 
church, which looks across the river 
from the east side, at the spires of 
Shrewsbury, and the castle rising 
steeply from the river’s bank. Roger 
de Montgomery, who built the castle, 
growing in his old age weary of war- 
fare and fearful of his soul, raised an 
abbey to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
being, by consent of his countess Ade- 
laiza, shorn a monk of his own founda- 
tion, there died and was buried in the 
garb of sanctity. When the sun is set- 
ting behind the opposite spires, the 
great west window, under the tower, 
glows with gorgeous blazonries of 
Beauchamp and Talbot, Fitz-alan and 
Mauleverer. And when the sunshine 
sleeps on the massive buttresses and 
the Norman arches of the clerestory, 
or loses itself in the obscurity of deep- 
set door-ways, the sordid details of 
modern life which, with their ubi- 
quitous obtrusiveness are not absent 
even here, are all conjured away. The 
jackdaws, which nest in undiscover- 
able niches and crannies, are possessed 
by the spirit of the monks whose dry 
bones crumble under the cold pave- 
ment of the aisles. And all who live 
under the shadow of the ancient 
church have caught something of the 
prevailing tone. They are only half of 
the present day. A secret spell is upon 
them, which they scarcely suspect, and 
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they have fallen unconsciously into the 
part of mere accessories to a historic 
picture. As I stand in the grassy pre- 
cincts of the solemn pile, the life and 
business of modern Shrewsbury van- 
ishes like a mirage. The old town is 
endenizened again by those good 
burghers who nightly kept watch and 
ward along the walls that command the 
Severn fords, or slept peaceably in their 
beds, not without some apprehension 
of a sudden onslaught of wild Welsh, 
bursting into the town with keen 
blades bared for the burgher’s throat 
and pitch-pine torches flaming for the 
burgher’s roof-tree. 

There is something in the atmos- 
phere of Shrewsbury which leaves an 
indelible impression on those who have 
been submitted to its influence. How- 
ever practical, hard-headed and suc- 
cessful a Salopian may become, it is 
always possible for one who is in the 
secret to detect the traces of his initia- 
tion—of having passed under that gray, 
free-stone arch, surmounted by those 
quaint Elizabethan figures, with the 
sententious motto from Isocrates in- 
scribed upon them in Greek and gold. 
It is as impossible for one who has re- 
ceived the instruction of a Jesuit sem- 
inary to shake himself clear of that in- 
tangible something which stamps him 
with the note ot medievalism, even if 
he should slough the clerical skin to 
turn civil engineer, opportunist politi- 
cian, or pamphleteer of anarchy, as for 
the son of the foundation of the Sixth 
Edward and Eliza Regina to renounce 
the spirit of the place which possessed 
his most impressionable years. I have 
felt the mysterious emanation radiate 
from a hard-driven editor, while the 
gas-laden air of a dreary office was vi- 
brating with the clang of hungry ma- 
chinery clamoring for copy. I have 
known bronzed and bearded war-cor- 
respondents, sated with battle and ad- 
venture, from whose lives the stricken 
fields of Africa and the bivouacs of 
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Thessaly have not erased the dreamy 
touches of romance sealed in the gray 
border-town of their boyhood. I know 
a certain wit of the interior cabinet of 
“Punch” who betrays himself even in 
laughing at Mr. Chamberlain or rally- 
ing Lord Rosebery. I know a labori- 
ous and trusted servant of the State, 
bristling with statistics and steeped in 
jurisprudence, who sometimes finds 
visions of blue hills intercepting his ap- 
plication to a State Paper, and some- 
times is lulled to sleep in the Upper 
Chamber, not by the prosing of a noble 
lord, but by the pouring and plashing 
of a broad river over Shelton Fords, 
It is not the recollection of boyish 
pranks, the fascination of long summer 
days in the cricket-field and on the 
river, or the fiercer excitement of the 
charges and rallies of the winter sport, 
nor the good-fellowship that recalls in- 
terminable stories and half-forgotten 
jests—it is not this that I mean, for this 
is the prerogativeof every public school. 
It is a trick of the imagination, that 
is the creature of such old-world and 
romantic surroundings as only Shrews- 
bury can give. Eton and Harrow and 
Rugby are too exposed to the echoes of 
the outer world. As Renan, for all the 
wit and the finesse that he borrowed 
from Paris, remained a Briton at heart 
to the day of his death, so the Salopian 
remains a Salopian, wherever his fu- 
ture lot may be cast. This spirit, when 
it is found in the scholar, wooing him 
to long excursions that are guided by 
invisible filaments of association and 
that have no definite aim, or in the 
man-of-letters, tempting him to dwell 
in a twilight dreamland, rather than in 
the regions of sharp reality, the world 
calls pedantry: but when it occurs no 
less in the hard-riding, unlettered 
squire, the world is at a lo&8s fora 
name. 

It must not be thought that the Salo- 
pian is of a gentler fibre than men of an- 
other breeding. The old Shrewsbury 
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steeple-chase was remarkable among 
all such contests for its savage thor- 
oughness. Butler’s and Kennedy’s 
boys were the terror of the country- 
side for their poaching and poultry- 
stealing abilities. I never heard that 
the Breton was suspected of over-civ- 
ilization or ultra-refinement, and the 
Salopian is the English Breton. The 
modern Salopian has found that the set 
of modern opinion, and perhaps the 
superior organization of the modern po- 
lice, have rendered poultry-stealing 
and poaching an anachronism. But he 
makes up for these lost opportunities 
of activity by an increased hardihood 
on the football field, and the boat-cap- 
tains of Oxford and Cambridge have 
discovered that Shrewsbury rowing, 
though not remarkable for polish or 
style, is distinguished by a peculiar 
combination of dash and doggedness. 

I have never known the gray build- 
ings, which Meighen erected, except as 
the home of the Egyptian mummies 
and relics from Uriconium, of stuffed 
birds and beasts and alligators. The 
school had migrated, before my 
time, to the green slope which looks 
down, across the river, to the tall, rook- 
haunted lindens of the Quarry. I do not 
think that the new abode is less im- 
pressive than the old. It is true that 
the houses are new, though one of 
them occupies the site of the old Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, and in the garden may be 
seen strange plants which have sprung 
from seeds dormant for some hundred 
years. The most respectable memory 
attached to the actual school tenement 
is of the French prisoners who were 
kept in confinement here during the 
Great War. In the  head-master’s 
house is a magnificently carved mantel- 
piece, the work of one of these poor 
captives who must have been an artist 
of no mean ability. The beauty of the 
situation more than compensates for 
the slight antiquity of the structure. 
The breath of spring whispers lovingly 
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through the glossy elms and fragrant 
limes. The gusts of autumn strew the 
wide, fair fields with the crimson ed- 
dies and burnished gold of falling foli- 
age. On one side there is a 
prospect of the blue summits of the 
Breidden Hills surmounted by Rod- 
ney’s pillar. On another the gray lines 
of ancient fortifications continue the 
circuit of the stately Quarry trees, till 
the horizon is closed on the east by the 
purple crest of the Wrekin; and at the 
other extremity the river is suddenly 
shut in by a dense clump of boscage, 
which in the fall of the year flames 
with a thousand sunset hues. 

How often, as the last line of fire has 
faded away from the autumn sky, and 
the melancholy clang of the call-over 
bell has echoed through the gathering 
dark, have the “long, long thoughts of 
youth” surged up, mingling retrospect 
with anticipation, the vast desires of 
vague, illimitable pleasure, untasted, 
wildly dreamed of, with the equally 
vague memories of those who, in like 
circumstances, have dreamed the same 
dreams, been agitated by the same an- 
ticipations, and have- vanished from 
the regretless earth, like the gleam 
that has been engulfed by darkness! 


Coldly, sadly descends 

The autumn-evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 
Of wither’d leaves, and the elms, 
Fade into silence apace, 
Silent:—hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 
The lights come out... 

In the school-room windows—but cold. 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 

Through the gathering darkness, rise 
The chapel-walls. 


Anything that lends charm to my 
studies, or softens the austerity of 
worldly thoughts, with an unsuspected 
grace of poetry, was, for me, gurnered 
there. I have learned much since, that 
I fain would forget; I learned little 
there. I have thought long and bitter- 
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ly; there I only dreamed. The cold, re- 
lentless processes of science which now 
seem to me to reduce the natural order 
of development to the level of a gigan- 
tic machinery, in which life and limb 
are wont to be cruelly entangled, 
looked then, as they were viewed from 
a tiny laboratory illuminated by the 
crystalline lucidity of summer even- 
ings, a vision of faéry. The study of 
history seems to me now only the use- 
less re-perusing of the record of past 
follies, crimes and failures, which one 
keeps up for no better reason than the 
force of habit, as the old cricketer 
turns instinctively to the annals of the 
torgotten fields of his youth. There 
was a time when history seemed to 
hold the secret of unimagined progress 
and perfection for the human race. If 
I should ever take down Buckle now 
from my shelves, it would be with a 
languid curiosity to review such an 
instance of misplaced ingenuity, and 
to place him in his relative position to 
Utilitarian and Positive tendencies, as 
a collector arranges the lifeless miner- 
als in his cabinet. When I first read 
the “History of Civilization” at 
Shrewsbury the author seemed to have 
lit up all the past, the present, and the 
future, with a blaze of prophetic 
genius. I can recall as vividly as if it 
had been a moment of passionate in- 
tensity the first time when I learned 
of the existence Poe. I 
should now perhaps fall to, with the 
brutal coldness of a demonstrator in 
the dissecting-room, and appraise the 
very narrow limitations of his lyric 
gift, and caleulate his kinship to Dr. 
Conan Doyle and Mr. H. G. Wells. 
When I was a boy at Shrewsbury he 
had suffused all dark streets and an- 
cient mansions and lonely places with 
a brooding sense of mystery. 

Probably there is no more sordid, 
dreary. soul-crushing work than the 
schoolmaster’s. I think at most schools 
the boys have at least an indistinct ap- 
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prehension of this. But at Shrews- 
bury, whatever may have been the 
case with others, I know that I used 
to feel in the rooms of a young Oxford 
master (most of the staff were Cam- 
bridge men, and the school curriculum 
was singular in its exclusive austerity 
of scholarship) that the engravings, 
the books of authors like Pater and 
Symonds, luminaries then first swim- 
ming into my ken, the very atmosphere 
blending a prevailing tone of Russia 
leather with the subdued aroma of la- 
takia, were a sensitive medium con- 
veying electric intimations of a distant 
world of culture. Another master, of 
a different type, stood to some of us as 
a symbol of the heroic. A blonde, blue- 
eyed Viking he was, who had read the 
“Alcestis” at the age of six, whose 
sympathetic rendering of Balaustion’s 
Adventure” whispered to us, depressed 
with the drudgery of construing and 
parsing, hints of a mysterious realm of 
antiquity that was not dreary and 
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dusty with crabbed particles and para- 
digms, but thrilling with young ro- 
mance, and who yet had often thrown 
the pavilion at Lord’s into a rapture 
of applause by his hard, clean hitting. 

Boyhood has this much of the poet 
about it, that it can realize so many 
different parts. Of all the countless 
dreams of youth, perhaps the most per- 
sistent is the dream of martial enthusi- 
asm. This dream I shared with one of 
the gentlest natures that ever shud- 
dered at the plunge from the affection- 
ate shelter of home into the rough 
scramble of school-life. He seemed the 
best fitted of all whom I knew to trans- 
late his martial dreams into the stern 
reality of action. Yet he lies, not 
wholly forgotten by the rough men 
whom he had heartened in many a 
desperate encounter, a Boer bullet 
through his gentle heart, on a lonely 
kopje that looks down, across the bar- 
ren veldt on to the dreary village of 
Potchefstroom. 

J. A. N. 
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In the old times, many people left 
particular injunctions as to the burial- 
places of their hearts. They mentioned 
in their wills that they wished their 
bodies to be buried in specified places 
and their hearts to be conveyed to 
other destinations, also specially indi- 
eated; or they informed those they 
could trust of their desires, who ulti- 
mately carried them out. In a few in- 
stances, as in that of the late Marquis 
of Bute, the custom has not yet been al- 
together abandoned, though it has be- 
come of very rare occurrence. The 
Holy Land was frequently chosen for 
the depository of hearts, as in the case 
cited above, and curiously, some per- 
sons dying in that sacred region en- 


joined their survivors to carry their 
hearts back to their own country and 
deposit them with the remains of their 
ancestors and families. Now and then, 
in repairs or alterations to our old 
churches, very small caskets of lead or 
iron, evidently the receptacles in which 
hearts have been buried, are found 
built up in the walls. In some of these 
discoveries only conjectures can be 
made concerning the identity of their 
contents; in others inscriptions give us 
the interesting information of their 
ownership, or heraldic devices make 
the matter sufficiently clear. The earli- 
est heart-burial that has been ascer- 
tained is that of Stephen, Earl of Rich- 
mond, in St. Martin’s, York, in 1104, 
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From this date they took place occa- 
sionally through the centuries to our 
own time. The third Earl of Warren, 
slain in one of the Crusades, sent his 
heart home in 1149, as did the Earl of 
Essex in 1190, the first for burial in 
Lewes Priory, the latter in Walden, 
Essex. 

Coming down to a later time, not 
to make too long a list, Sir Robert 
Peckham sent his heart home from 
Rome in 1569; and Captain Thomas 
Hodges sent his from Antwerp in 1583. 
The Lady Eleanor Percy, widow of the 
Duke of Buckingham beheaded on 
Tower Hill, directed in her will, dated 
1528, that her heart should be buried 
in the church of the Grey Friars in the 
metropolis, and her body in the church 
of the White Friars at Bristol, if she 
should happen to die in those parts. 
Our cathedrals have instances of the 
burial of the hearts of their respective 
bishops, although their bodies have 
been interred elsewhere; and in some 
eases bishops, buried in their own 
cathedrals, have arranged that their 
hearts should be taken to places they 
preferred. Ludlow Church had at least 
three heart-interments, one being that 
of Prince Arthur, the elder son of 
Henry the Seventh and husband of 
Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of 
Henry the Eighth; another that of Sir 
Henry Sydney; and a third that of Rob- 
ert Vaughan, of Merionethshire. There 
were several in Westminster Abbey. 
Hammersmith Church has an example, 
as we may read in an inscription: 
“Within this urn is entombed the heart 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight and Bar- 
onet,” with the date, 1665. 

When Queen Eleanor died not only 
were handsome crosses erected wher- 
ever her body rested in the long jour- 
ney from the county where her death 
took place, but there were three sepa- 
rate interments of her remains, her vis- 
cera being deposited near the altar in 
Lincoln Cathedral, her heart in the 
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church of the Black Friars in London, 
and her body in Westminster Abbey. In 
niches in the vaults in the last-men- 
tioned building are the hearts of Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots; 
and the hearts of several subsequent 
sovereigns were also disposed of in sep- 
arate caskets. That of an earlier one, 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, was buried in 
Rouen Cathedral. In 1836 the casket 
containing it was uncovered and 
opened. Within two leaden cases was 
a third of thin silver, and in this was 
the heart that was once so courageous. 
Those who saw it say it was withered 
to the semblance of a faded leaf. On 
the silver case was inscribed, in Latin, 
“Here lies the heart of Richard King 
of England.” This custom of the sepa- 
rate burial of the heart may, perhaps, 
explain some of the frequent instances 
in which we find the representation of 
a heart held in the hands of effigies on 
ancient tombs or engraved in brasses 
laid in the floors of old churches. 

Another curious custom has been 
more completely discontinued. This is 
the representation of dead people in 
their winding-sheets, or shrouds; or in 
very emaciated conditions, or as skele- 
tons. In various parts of the country 
are handsome and costly tombs with 
effigies of this distressing description. 
That of Thomas de Beckington in 
Wells Cathedral will come to mind. In 
full canonicals the prelate’s effigy re- 
poses on an altar-like slab raised on 
columns richly carved, below which, on 
another slab, is a representation of his 
frame after death and time have 
worked their will with it. Sedgefield 
Church has two brasses representing 
skeletons in shrouds. Peniton Church, 
Devon, had, and probably has, an ex- 
ample of an emaciated figure larger 
than life. 

The hanging up of garlands in 
churches is another old custom that is 
only kept up in a few places. In these 
scattered and widely distant localities 
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they are still used as memorials, es- 
pecially of young maidens; and when 
windows and doors are opened and let 
in the winds, we may see these touch- 
ing tokens of affectionate regard, gen- 

ally withered and dry, lightly and 
gently wafting and fluttering to and 
fro, suspended from the roof-timbers. 
In some other places garlands are still 
hung up, apparently in continuation of 
old customs in connection with particu- 
lar festivals. A garland has been 
placed on the rood-loft in the church 
in Charlton-On-Otmoor in May from 
time immemorial, and it remains there 
till a fresh one supplants it in the fol- 
lowing year. In old times some were 
made of roses and some of woodruff, 
for there is an entry in the churchwar- 
dens’ books at St. Mary’s-at-Hill, in the 
metropolis, made in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, “For rose garlandis and 
woodrowe garlandis on St. Barnebas 
day xjd.” The books of the same of- 
ficials in Trinity Church, Lambeth, also 
record expenditure for garlands. Those 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields mention, in 
1546, “Item. Paid for garland for Holy 
Thursday vjd.” 

The armor of dead warriors is a very 
pathetic item in our ancient churches. 
The jupon of the Black Prince in Can- 
terbury Cathedral is of great interest. 
Those who have had the privilege of 
examining it minutely have noticed 
that the fleur-de-lis embroidered on it 
correspond exactly with those showv 
on the jupon on the latten effigy of the 
prince even to the reproduction of half 
a one required by its particular form, 
leaving us to infer that the features 
have been given with a similar regard 
to exactness. Westminster Abbey has 
its touching examples, including the 
helmet of Henry the Fifth and his sad- 
dle and shield used at Agincourt; and 
here and there, all over the country, in 
the ancient churches may be seen a 
helmet or a pair of gauntlets, or spurs, 
the remaining items, doubtless in some 
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instances, of the whole suit of armor 
of some warrior of distinction. There 
is a helmet in Beverley Minster; there 
are four in Cobham Church, and four 
in St. Mary’s, Warwick; another in the 
ancient church at Witton-le-Wear; four 
more in Stratford-on-Avon Church; one 
in Kendal Church; and, again, another 
in Easington Church. One is now 
placed in the Lumley Chapel, in the 
old churchyard at Cheam, in Surrey. In 
Norton Church, a_ surecoat, helmet, 
sword and spurs have been preserved. 
Hemingborough Church has a helmet 
and a pair of gauntiets; Llanwrst 
Church a pair of spurs. Broadwater 
Church has a helmet. Sometimes the 
names of the owners of the armor have 
been handed down, as in that of the 
Forster helmet in Bamborough Church, 
or the Fenwick helmet in Hexham Ab- 
bey Church, rightly or wrongly, but in 
other cases they are forgotten. Be- 
sides these personal relics, many 
churches bear testimony to the fact 
that they were used as a depository 
for the arms required by such of the 
inhabitants who undertook to defend 
the district. Entries in the church- 
wardens’ books mention sums paid for 
frames to hang the armor upon, and 
others for cleaning and polishing the 
armor. A Cheddar book tells of twelve 
pence being paid to Thomas Smith for 
a frame to hang the armor upon. The 
vestry book of Houghton-le-Spring, in 
1599, has an entry: “To the armerer 
for dressing the armer belonginge to 
the parish vjs.” Later, in 1624, an in- 
ventory mentions the names of four- 
teen persons to whom fourteen swords 
and belts were delivered; and there are 
numerous entries relating to the clean- 
ing of the common armor. At Pitting- 
ton, the common arms of the parish, in 
1662, consisted of three muskets and 
three cutlasses, as well as pikes, and 
were kept in repair at the charge of 
the whole parish. Besides armor, we 
may still see here and there in our old 
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churches a banner or flag that has sur- 
vived from tne days of old, when, 
probably, it saw deeds so doughty and 
chivalrous, and was so encompassed by 
associations of valor and death in the 
field, that only the church was deemed 
a fitting place for it. Middleham 
Church, Lancashire, for instance, has a 
banner that waved over Flodden field 
when the flowers of the forest were a’ 
wed away (but not before they had 
given a good account of themselves), as 
well as a helmet, a sword, and a pair 
of spurs. The placing of old regimen- 
tal colors in our grand churches is a 
continuity of custom, evidently; and 
the display of banners over the stalls 
of the Knights of the Garter at Wind- 
sor is but the maintenance of an ob- 
servance that has been from the be- 
ginning. 

In the old time peculiar means were 
taken in the construction of some 
churches to aid the conveyance of 
sounds. Those superintending the 
erection of the masonry caused earth- 
enware pots to be placed in the walls, 
not always in the same parts, but in 
various positions, though these always 
lead us to infer that the particular ar- 
rangement was made with a view of 
increasing the volume of the voices of 
the officiating clergy, that they might 
be heard in the remotest parts of the 
building. Sometimes large numbers of 
these pots, or vases, have been count- 
ed; in others only two or three have 
been come upon. About fifty were 
found built up in Leeds Church, Kent; 
and three churches in Norwich have 
been found to have been provided with 
them. Nine or ten were found in Ash- 
burton Church, and three rows of them 
in Fairwell Church; and seven have 
been uncovered at Fountains Abbey. 
Another plan formerly adopted to con- 
vey sound was the insertion of horses’ 
skulls in the stonework. These have 
been found builtup in the bell-cot on the 
western gable of Elsdon Church in the 
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heart of vast Northumbrian moors, and 
in the chancel of Steynton Church. 
When books were rare and exceed- 
ingly costly they were frequently fur- 
nished with chains and fastened to the 
shelf, or desk or table on which they 
were kept, both in libraries and 
churches, so that they could not be 
taken away. Sometimes they were bor- 
rowed with the consent of the authori- 
ties, as we may see in a list of the 
books belonging to Hulne Priory, pre- 
served among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum, in which is set down 
that a great Bible in red boards was 
lent to Lord de Percy for his lifetime. 
We may still see chained books in 
many old churches; and there is an ex- 
ample in one of the early Nonconform- 
ists’ places of worship at Lydgate, near 
Huddersfield, where there are three 
volumes of Tillotson’s Sermons chained 
to the Communion-table. There are 
four folios chained to a desk in Brid- 
lington Church—“Hooker’s Laws,” 
“Jewel's Apologie,” “Heylyn’s Bishops’ 
Rights,” 1681, and “Combe on the Pray- 
er-book.” “Jewel’s Reply vnto Mr. 
Hardinge’s Ansvveare” is chained to 
a lectern in AH Saints Pavement, 
York; a prayer-book is chained in 
Great Malvern Church; there are 
chained Bibles in Canterbury Cathe- 


dral, Minster Church, and _ various 
other _— places, and an ancient 
Bible has recently been brought 


back to Buckingham Church after an 
absence of many years. Wimborne 
Minster has about 240 books, the oldest 
of which is lettered Reginum Anima- 
rum 1343; Hereford Cathedral has 
about 1500 of these relics; one of the 
parish churches in the same city has 
286, all chained to shelves, in a small 
chamber opening out of the sacred 
building; Grantham Church has 286 
volumes; Turton Church, Lancashire, 
about forty more. And so we may pic- 
ture those who lived and moved and 
had their being in our pleasant land, 
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so long before ourselves, coming to lin- 
ger over the learning in these old-time 
books, clad in the costumes of the dif- 
ferent centuries—embroidered tunics or 
jupons, or doublets and trunk-hose, or 
bombards and ruffs, or three-cornered 
hats, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, 
as the fashions changed, but all having 
in their hearts a respect for knowledge 
and a desire to acquire it. When we 
remember, too, that the scribe who 
The Sunday Magazine. 
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wrote the Wimborne book may have 
had his pulse quickened with the news 
from Agincourt, or, not to go through 
the treasures too searchingly, that the 
printers who set up “Jewel’s Apologie” 
may have been eye-witnesses of the 
Great Fire and the Great Frost, we 
must feel their works to be as links in 
the chain of years between us and the 
old time. 
Sarah Wilson. 





THE VANDAL AT WORK. 


It was the custom of our ancestors 
to build after the manner of the British 
engineers, and their houses have often 
survived the assaults of time and 
chance. Now this durability does not 
please the evangelists of pace. What 
right, they ask, have houses or gardens 
to outstay their welcome. They have 
served their term, and it is high time 
they were shovelled away to make 
room for smart little villas crammed 
with telephones and electric bells. So 
the Vandal goes forth determined upon 
the extinction of beauty. Nor is he the 
product of modern times. He has been 
always with us, and the architectural 
history of England, as of most other 
countries, is a history of wanton ruin. 
Sometimes the Vandal has destroyed 
what never can be replaced, because a 
pedantry of taste persuaded him to be- 
lieve that there was only one style per- 
missible—the Italian. Thus Bentley 
would have destroyed his college of 
Trinity because he saw in it a dam- 
nable Gothicism, and a squalid corner 
of the Great Court remains to show all 
men what he would have accomplished 
had his power kept pace with his am- 
bition. In the eighteenth century, in- 


deed, many a fine building fell before 
this rage of Classic taste; yet for the 


eighteenth century it may be said that 
its taste was Classic, and that it gener- 
ally builded with dignity when it de- 
stroyed. To our own time no such com- 
pliment may be paid. The architecture 
of modern England is oddly suited. It 
buys its windows in Italy, its round 
towers in France, its tiles in Lambeth 
and its decorations everywhere. So 
that when it dares to destroy it has 
nothing but a vile medley wherewith 
to cover the desert ground. Moreover, 
our architects have too often shown so 
keen a desire for a job that they have 
condemned as unsafe walls which, hav- 
ing stood the storms of centuries, were 
prepared to endure the centuries yet 
unborn. Thus, while history has been 
violated, associations have been con- 
temned for the profit of the architect 
and the glory of the millionaire. 

And the law affords no protection to 
ancient buildings. You may not kill a 
man, but you murder a house. The 
Vandal, indeed, is free to wreak his 
vengeance anywhere he please, so long 
as he is supported by sufficient wealth. 
The amenity of his neighbors is noth- 
ing to him; the regrets of those for 
whom a mansion hallowed by time and 
rich in associations is no mere mass of 
bricks and mortar, avail not at all. He 
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only knows that the house is his own, 
because he has paid for it, and that he 
can and will do what he likes with his 
own. If a popular agitation should in- 
crease the value of his property, then 
he will sell and compliment himself on 
the astuteness which bought at the 
right moment. Now, if the Vandals 
cherished a respect for the form which 
should govern life, they would refrain 
their hand. They would reflect that a 
beautiful house is the creation of an 
artist no less than a beautiful picture 
or a beautiful book. But the man who 
would shrink from cutting up a canvas 
or burning a book has no scruple at all 
in razing a house to the ground. Here, 
of course an obvious economy is im- 
plied. The value of a canvas is not 
enhanced by scraping, and a_ book, 
however bitterly its owner disapproves 
of it, may fetch a few shillings or 
pounds at an auction sale. The de- 
struction of a house, on the other hand, 
is often profitable. Where once stood 
the harborage of a single family, a 
lofty mountain of flats may quickly 
rise. It is this avarice that has 
prompted the destruction of many an 
ancient quarter in Paris. Or a new 
street may save the idle foot-passenger 
a hundred yards, and that he may 
reach his useless destination a little 
quicker, the most ancient landmark 
may be sacrificed. But while the van- 
dalism of our towns is heart-breaking, 
far worse is that spirit of greedy de- 
struction which destines the country to 
be a builder’s playground, and fells in 
an hour trees whose growth may be 
measured by centuries. 

As we write, the grandiose river-way 
to London is threatened—the river-way 
which hitherto has escaped by a mir- 
acle. Despite the encroachment of 
London, the Thames at Twickenham 
and Richmond still flows between for- 
est-glades. Now and again an austere- 
ly classical mansion interrupts the vis- 
ta of green, and gives to the spectacle 
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a humane touch of elegance and splen- 
dor. The paltry villas, which may last, 
perhaps, a paltry thirty years, are in 
the background, it is true, but they are 
unseen. And now comes the wealthy 
speculator, with his bank-notes and his 
lack of reverence, to lay waste the par- 
adise. Marble Hill is already threat- 
ened, and if that be allowed to go, who 
knows but the jerry-builder may work 
his will upon Orleans, Lebanon and 
York Houses? There is but one other 
scene in Europe so splendid as this 
river sweep, so fine a blending of the 
art of man and of nature, which is the 
art of God—and that is the view from 
the terrace of St. Germain. But unless 
private generosity or the taxpayers 
come to our aid, St. Germain will be 
left without a rival. That Marble Hill 
has escaped so many years is wonder- 
ful indeed. It is beautiful; it is rich in 
association; its house and trees have 
endured the shock of two centuries. 
Therefore it possesses all the qualities 
which tempt the Vandal to destruction. 
It was built for Lady Suffolk; its gar- 
dens were designed by Pope. All the 
wit and talent of the eighteenth cen- 
tury sparkled beneath the shadow of 
its trees or within its spacious parlors. 
Poets addressed verses to the house 
and to the lady who dwelt within it. 
“Marble Hill fired Mordaunt,” says 
Mr. D. 8S. M’Coll, who has eloquently 
fought the Vandals; “it softened Swift, 
and is Pope’s most poetical work. 


My groves, my echoes and my birds 
Have taught him his poetic words, 


it says of him in Swift's Dialogue. 
Marble Hill is a monument of our 
poetry, where we may taste the orderly 
dream of eighteenth-century classics. 
The trees of it have outgrown the or- 
der, it is true, even as its paradise of 
birds ‘out-sings’ all the poetic words 
of the designer. But a poet made for 
us ‘this scene’, and we ought to be the 
sorrier to destroy it.” 
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Indeed we ought. But are we? From 
the first the house seemed doomed, and 
Swift's prophecy has been ominously 
and literally fulfilled. “Some South 
Sea broker,” he wrote— 


Some South Sea broker from the city 
Will purchase me, and more’s the pity; 
Let all my fine plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulgar taste. 


That is precisely what is happening 
now. That is precisely what would 
have happened long since had the gar- 
dens not been protected by a piece of 
ground, where at certain seasons the 
floods encroach. And if attempts at 
salvation fail, maybe-the owner will 
comfort himself with the reflection 
that he is but fulfilling a poet’s scorn- 
ful prophecy. 

Not far from Twickenham another 
piece of vandalism is threatened. Ho- 
garth’s house will presently come to 
the ground, if a sufficient subscription 
be not made to save it. The money 
asked is not much—only £1500—yet in 
three months a mere tithe has been 
collected. At Chiswick it is the same 
story as at Twickenham. The house 
has been sold as part of a property 
destined for the reception of villa-resi- 
dences, and unless it be speedily res- 
cued, it will either be destroyed or di- 
lapidated. Now, there is every reason 
why an effort should be made to pre- 
serve the house. Hogarth is one 
among the few glories of our English 
school. Even if we forget for the mo- 
ment that he was a great artist, we 
should still remember that he illustrat- 
ed the life of his age as eloquently and 
as wittily as did Fielding in another 
art. He belongs, then, to England, 
more intimately even than does Sir 
Joshua, and most closely of all he be- 
longs to Chiswick. There he lived—in 
this plain and simple house—for fif- 
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teen years; there he was buried when 
death overtook him; and if there be 
any virtue in the visiting of shrines, it 
is at Chiswick that we should pay our 
respect to William Hogarth. Though 
the house is but a fragment of itself, 
there are still marks by which it may 
be known. On the gate-posts are the 
leaden urns, which Garrick gave to his 
friend for the proper embellishment of 
his house. And were the building 
saved, the rest would be easy. The 
house will be turned into a memorial 
museum, whence nothing shall be ex- 
cluded that illustrates the art and the 
life of William Hogarth, and thus hon- 
or shall be done in the wisest fashion 
to a painter of exquisite skill and 
fancy. Surely England owes something 
to the memory of Hogarth, and even 
Chiswick might gird herself to a sacri- 
fice, for, to put the matter on the low- 
est possible basis, she will find her 
profit in the pilgrims who worship at 
Hogarth’s shrine. 

But, says the hustler, why save any- 
thing but time? Hogarth is dead and 
done with; indeed, he has long out- 
stayed his welcome, and there are 
plenty of live dogs eager to be rammed 
down the public’s throat. The rising 
generation is knocking at the door, de- 
crying the competition of their elders. 
So let us destroy what our fathers have 
builded, and congratulate ourselves 
that we have even a pittance from the 
vandalism. Let us sacrifice the form 
and manner of life that we may cram 
one other foolish ambition into our 
span of years. Amenity, killed by 
speed or avarice, seems no longer of 
any account. Yet some may remain 
who still respect the leisurely, well-or- 
dered practices of their forefathers. “In 
an imperfect work,” said Thoreau, 
“time is an ingredient, but into a per- 
fect work time does not enter.” 








